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ST. WILFRID. 
NUMBER I. 


Sir,—With your permission, I will send you another biography of St. 
Wilfrid, the first Bishop of York of that name. One has already been 
lately edited by Mr Newman, among the Lives of the Saints, and in 
the course of my own biography, I shall often notice it. Let me say, 
however, that in my said notice, 1 am not intending to retrace the 
ground over which you have trodden. The tendencies to Neology and 
impurity which you had the courage to point out, are not very invit- 
ing subjects, neither is it pleasant to have continually to infer the want 
of moral and honourable feeling which could permit a person professing 
then to be a clergyman of our church, to be in anywise concerned in 
such productions. My remarks upon Mr. Newman's biography, which I 
will call “ ‘The New Legend,” will be confined to its literary execu- 
tion and accuracy. Accident having lately thrown it in my way, I 
read it, and thought another, that might give an impression something 
more approaching to truth, might not be without its use, If you 
think so, I may send you more Letters. 

First, however, a few words should be said about the materials for 
a biography of Wilfrid. They are in reality confined to what Bede 
states in his history, and to what is recorded in a Life of Wilfrid said to 
have been written by one of his clerks called Eddi. It is true that 
there are other and more recent biographies, but they are all derived 
from either Bede or Eddi. 

The earliest of them is a life in verse of most singular erudition, 
said, on the sole authority, I believe, of William of Malmesbury, to have 
been written by a Benedictine monk called Fridegod, at the request of 
Archbishop Odo, in the tenth century. My impression is, that if Odo 
wrote the Preface (Wharton, Angl. Sacr. ii. 50,) he also wrote the 
Poem, and I think he says as much, This seems to have been Eadmer’s 
opinion also, judging probably, like myself, that the man who could 
write a preface, of which the following sentence is a specimen, advances 
& well merited claim to the poem itself—“ Porro acerbee ternicositatis 
injectaque deperationis angelogias intrito universalitatis Epithemate 
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et ambrosio dictionalitatis collemate induleabo ringens cum gigan- 
ticida Domino.” Making every allowance for the fashion of the age, if 
the poem and the preface were written by two different persons, the 
coincidence of style is wonderful. 

The next biography was written by Eadmer, chaplain to Archbishop 
Anselm, about the beginning of the twelfth century, and professing to 
be taken from the earlier accounts—and the third by William of 
Malmesbury, a little later, among his Lives of the Bishops of York. 

But these are ail substantially, and often verbally, taken from 
either Bede or Eddi, and have no original authority. Here and 
there is a variation, made perhaps only to render them more suitable 
to their respective readers: for example, where the earlier writer says 
Wilfrid prayed or spoke , the later will give us the exact words of the 
re or speech—or if Eddi says that Wilfrid on his first arrival at 

ome, went to an oratory dedicated to St. Andrew, a later biographer, 
because, perhaps, in his day, such a step would hardly have been 
thought ecclesiastical etiquette, medi/ates that Wilfrid first visited the 
church of St. Peter, and afterwards the Oratory of St. Andrew. 

It will be seen then, that Bede and Eddi are the main, if not onl 
sources, for a biography of St. Wilfrid, and of these two, the former will, 
I suspect, be the ouly one on which the reader will be inclined to place 
any very implicit reliance. For my own part, I have no doubt but 
that the life which goes under the name of Eddi, was never written by 
Eddi, Indeed, we never hear that Eddi wrote a life of Wilfrid at all, 
till 400 years afier his death,—and the preface nowhere states that the 
writer is employing his own materials, but rather implies the contrary. 
There is in some respects a singular coincidence between Bede and 
the life ascribed to Eddi; and yet from their differences they are not 
copies from each other. Each writer must have had independent 
sources for his materials. ‘The question has difficulties, Perhaps re- 
cords of Willrid’s life written by those who knew him, Eddi among 
the number, were preserved at Hexham and elsewhere—and that from 
these the compilation passing under Eddi’s name was made, with those 
additions and alterations which a descending legend, like a snowball, 
generally acquires, or which the taste of a later period dictated—just 
in the same way as Eadmer improved on this compilation—and the 
New Legend has now improved upon all. 

I shall make no comments on the various miracles interspersed in 
the life. Every one acquainted with the Acta Sanctorum knows that 
these were stock materials, like the picture blocks of the old printers, 
applicable to any Saint according to the taste of the compiler. 

St. Wilfrid was born about the year 634, in the Kingdom of North- 
umbria, and it is supposed of noble parents. It is singular that neither 
Bede nor the life ascribed to Eddi has told us who they were. He 
seems very early to have been distinguished by a good disposition and 
by conduct above his years. When about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, while in his father’s house, he determined upon a monastic life. 
On naming his resolve to his father, he willingly gave his assent, and 
provided him with arms, and horses, and clothing for himself and his 
attendants, that he might suitably appear at Court; it being Wilfrid's 
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ject, for some reason not explained, to interest Oswy’s Queen, 
Eanfled, in his favour, that through her interposition he might be placed 
in some monastery. It happened at the time that Cudda, one of the 
king’s companions, had been seized with paralysis, and had resolved 
toretire to Lindisfarne. To his care, therefore, the Queen committed 
young Wilfrid, and to Lindisfarne he went. His behaviour there was 
most exemplary—all admired and loved him. He quickly acquired 
the Psalter and some other books, and diligently learnt and obeyed 
the Columban Rule under which the House was governed, 

This plain account of his migration to Lindisfarne is thus “ improved” 
in the New Legend:— 


“ And in his thirteenth year, the boyish noble, already showing his ardent 
and fearless spirit, demanded of his father horses and armour anda retinue, and 
in this guise, as if he were playing at chivalry, young Wilfrid received the pa- 
ternal blessing, turned his back upon his home, and proceeded in gay martial 
trappings to the court of King Oswy. He met with a kind or rather good- 
natured reception, and was soon wisely provided for by Queen Eanflede. It 
chanced that there was then at court an old noble named Cudda, whom a long 
palsy had weaned from the vanities of the world, and who was anxious to be- 
come a monk at Lindisfarne. To his care the queen commended young Wilfrid. 
Anything that was a change seems to have suited the boy equally well. Per- 
haps he was tired of his armour and retinue. However, he asked his father’s 
leave to go to Lindisfarne, to which his father willingly consented, deeming 
such a wish in one so young to be probably an inspiration of Heaven.” 


It is important to notice such a parody, because an erroneous view 
of Wilfrid’s character is given by it. Few things perhaps would have 
more distressed his biographers than the idea that anything which they 
had said should have been so misinterpreted. ‘I'hey distinctly tell us 
that before he left his father’s house his resolution to adopt a monastic 
life had been formed. Serving men, arms, and horses were necessary for 
the boy’s safety in those days, when not even stage coaches, much less 
railways and policemen, were to be seen,—and the dress which he and 
the servants wore at home might not have been fit for a Royal Court. 

This is a specimen of the false colour, often I believe out of sheer 
ignorance of the times, which in the New Legend is cast over almost 
every event in Wilfrid's life. Everything is written for effect, and the 
most sickening sentimentality and misrepresentation pervade it, 

It is uncertain how many years he remained at Lindisfarne. Bede 
says, * aliquot annos ;” the life ascribed to Eddi says, ‘* post cireulum 
annorum,” an expression used by this writer very indefinitely. All 
that we know, of a certainty, is, that Wilfrid was in Kent before 
September, 653, in which month Archbishop Honorius died. For 
my own part, I should date his arrival in that year; since I cannot 
help thinking that the disputes about the variation of usages, which 
arose on Finan’s episcopate, had something to do with Wilfrid’s journey 
to Rome. Be this as it may, after Wilfrid had been some years 
at Lindisfagne, says Bede, “ he being of a sagacious mind, by degrees 
perceived that the way of virtue which was taught by the Scotch was 
by no means perfect, and he resolved to go to Rome and see what 
ecclesiastical and monastic rites were observed there.” ‘This resolve met 
with the approbation of the monks, and he communicated it to the 
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Queen. She also approved of it, and sent him to her relation Erconbert, 
who was King of Kent, requesting that he might be honourably for. 
warded to Rome. After he had remained in Kent “ aliquamdiu,” 
Benedict Biscop, a young Northumbrian nobie, came also into Kent 
with the same object, and King Erconbert then complied with the 
Queen’s request, placing Wilfrid under Benedict's care. 

To plain people, Bede’s account will seem very plain and straight. 
forward. Monastic life was considered a means for the purification of 
the soul and bod y—* via virtutis’’—a progress to perfection. Wilfrid 
fancied that the Columban Rule was by no means perfect as a means 
towards thatend. He had no doubt heard of the Benedictine or other 
Rules—and that Rome was a sort of focus for ecclesiastical knowledge 
of all kinds, and he therefore resolved to go there to see and learn for 
himself. 

But such a plain interpretation is too plain for the New Legend— 
it wants effect. The first glimpse of Rome must have a twilight 
mystery about it. 


“‘ In truth, amid the monks of Lindisfarne, in the very stronghold of Scot- 
tish usages, Wilfrid made a discovery, and that discovery gave the colour to 
his whole life. Whether he had fallen upon some old books, or from whatever 
cause, he began to suspect that there was a more perfect way of serving God; 
that there were ancient traditions of Catholic customs which it was most 
dangerous to slight, and yet which were utterly neglected. When once he 
had got this into his mind, he seized upon it and followed it out in that pres- 
cient way in which men who have a work to do are gifted to detect and _pur- 
sue their master idea, without wasting themselves on collateral objects. 
Wilfrid pondered and pondered this discovery in his solitude, and he saw that 
the one thing to do was to go to Rome, and learn under the shadow of St. 
Peter’s chair the more perfect way. To look Romeward is a Catholic instinct, 
seemingly implanted in us for the safety of the faith.” 


What “ the ancient traditions of catholic customs which it was most 
dangerous to slight,’’ and of which Wilfrid, it seems, had attained a 
glimmering, may have been, does not appear, and I suspect for very 

reasons. Certainly, the only things on which he is said to have 
rided himself in after life—the introduction into Northumbria of the 
enedictine Rule, the Tonsure, the Paschal Computation, and the Sing- 
ing—cannot come under such anomenclature. If we must account for 
the whys and wherefores of Wilfrid’s journey, Bede’s account is surely 
sufficient. Indeed, when the character of Wilfrid and the discipline of 
the Columban Rule are cpnsidered, our wonder is how he could have 
endured it so long. It must have been almost insupportable to minds 
and bodies of a higher order. The New Legend says of it—“ No- 
thing seems left to the discretion of the abbot, not the most trivial 
matters. [or the monk who forgets to say Amen after grace, or sign the 
cross on his spoon or lantern, who spills his beer, who hits the table 
with his knife, who coughs while intoning the Psalms, and sundry 
other things, the number of lashes even as well as days of penance, are 
fixed and are unalterable. The abbot has no discretion—there is no 
weighing of circumstance or comparing of occasions allowed him. It 
is a minute, burdensome, obstinate, cumbrous code, that is, treating it 
as an historical document,’’ and if so, there can be little doubt but that 
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a mind like Wilfrid’s, to say nothing of his body, would, when he grew 
older, become dissatisfied with it.* 

His resolution to go to Rome was a bold step for a boy of eighteen 
or nineteen; but there was nothing unnaiural in the idea of going 
there. The “ discovery” and the “old books,” &c. &c., are not at all 
needed. The author of the New Legend should have recollected 
that there was a foreign-usage party at that time in Northumbria, The 
queen herself belonged to it, having been brought up in Kent. Her 
chaplain was of that party. There was James the Chanter, the 
deacon whom St. Paulinus had left behind him at York. The party 
was also making its converts. Benedict Biscop, one of Oswy’s minis- 
ters, must at this time have belonged to it. Wilfrid, therefore, could 
not fail to have heard observations on the difference of usages. It can 
hardly even be doubted but that they had penetrated the monastery 
of Lindisfarne : indeed, we know that about 652, most probably while 
Wilfrid was at Lindisfarne, disputes became frequent ; nay, that a Scot. 
tish monk who had adopted the foreign paschal computation, came to 
Lindisfarne, and disputed with Bishop Finan on the subject, and 
although he did not convince the bishop, yet that he was successful 
with several of the monks. Some notion even of the Benedictine Rule, 
though not yet introduced into Northumbria, may be supposed to have 
reached the monks there, and the rerbera and plage and percussiones 
may have induced some of them to wish to know something more 
of it: and therefore, when Wilfrid felt the Columban Rule unprofitable 
to himself, he had no great discovery to make; there was no ne- 
cessity for any old books to pore over; there were other rules and 
usages ready, almost forced upon his notice, if he would but seek their 
acquaintance. 

There is also, in connexion with this journey, a doctrinal passage 
which requires notice. 

“ King Erconbert probably had not as yet forwarded many pilgrims from 
the northern shires to Rome; it was a road untrodden by the English youth, 
says Eddi Stephani,—untrodden as yet; so that Wilfrid was singular in look- 
ing on such a pilgrimage as meritorious, and hoping to win pardon for the 
sins and ignorances of his youth in such a holy vicinity as the threshold of the 
Apostles.” 

This sense is supposed to be in the following words in the life 
ascribed to Eddi :—* Deinde post circulum annorum suggerente Spiritu 
Sancto appellare et videre sedem Apostoli Petri et apostolorum prin- 
cipis adhuc inattritam viam+ genti nostree tentare in cor adolescentis 


* I am not certain whether, in the above extract, the word “‘ lashes” represents the 
Columban discipline. ‘‘ Verbera” is certainly used, but so also are * plage” and 
“ percussiones,” which seem to indicate the use of the cudgel; but whatever they 
were, when we consider that there are sixty or seventy applications of them laid 
down in the rule, varying from 5 to 200, the house must always have been in a 
very uncomfortable state: and may probably explain (what I cannot otherwise 
account for) why the Columban monastery of Luxeuil was used apparently as a state 
penitentiary. 

T Scil. virtutis. The author of the New Legend, not understanding these words— 
which, obviously, signify the new rule of monastic discipline, Wilfrid wished to learn, 
imagines them to signify the road to Rome.—Ev, B, M, 
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supradicti adscendit, ab ea omnem nodum (or modum) macule sol- 
vendum sibi credens et beatitudinem benedictionis accipiendam.” 

However singular Wilfrid might be, the author of the New Le. 
gend is not singular in so interpreting the passage. He follows in the 
wake of Mabillon, who endeavours to pervert also a passage in Bede, 
relating to Bishop Oftfor, to the same meaning, (Bede, lib, 4, 23.) 
Supposing the passage to have been really written by Eddi, it will, if 
examined, give no support to such a doctrine. It asserts that Wilfrid 
believed that by going to Rome he should be freed, not from his sing, 
but from some stain, He was not seeking to pay by it the penalty of 
his past sins, which are never mentioned, but he was seeking the purifi- 
cation and renovation of his nature—which was the supposed end of 
monastic life—the via virtutis. 

This seems to me to be the light in which Fridegod and. Kadmer 
also viewed the passage, and it is confirmed by the fact that never 
afterwards, either by Bede or Eddi, is there any allusion to such a 
result as the wiping out of his sins by this meritorious pilgrimage,— 
while several times they mention, as the object and result of his 
journey, the knowledge of new monastic and ecclesiastical rites and 
discipline. 

While Wilfrid was in Kent, he spent his time in diligently making 
himself acquainted with the ecclesiastical usages of that kingdom. He 
would see at Canterbury the Benedictine rule, and would imme- 
diately appreciate its superiority to the Columban. ‘There was pro- 
bably more civilization, too, in the Kentish monks and ecclesiastics 
by their admixture with foreigners than in the Northumbrian, and so, 
everything would give him a favourable impression of the learning and 
usages of the foreigners. We are even told, in the life ascribed to 
Eddi, that he read the old version of the Psalter used by the Roman 
church, instead of the Jerome Version which he had_ previously 


-learnt in Northumbria. How long he stayed in Kent, it is not easy 


to say. Bede's words are “ aliquamdiu demoratus:” the life ascribed 
to Eddi has “anni vertente quoque die,”—which probably means one 
year. The New Legend cuts the knot, and says that “ Erconbert 
detained the reluctant pilgrim for four long years.” But I know of no 
authority for that period, except that in Fridegod’s version the time is 
expressed in the following line, if any one can translate it :— 


“ Tandem triquadro postquam servaverat anno ;” 


and in the margin is placed, apparently by Mabillon, « Ab Ercomberto 
detentus quadriennio,” but why or wherefore I cannot tell, and it 
would puzzle most persons to say. At length, however, he left Kent, 
in the company of Benedict Biscop ; and at Lions they were cordially 
received by Dalfinus, the Archbishop of that city, who prevailed upon 
Wilfrid to remain, probably to the displeasure of his companion, who 
left him there, and proceeded to Rome. The Archbishop, says Bede, 
became so pleased with Wilfrid, that he not only supplied him and his 
companions with every necessary, but he offered him an important 
government in Gaul, his niece in marriage, and that he would himself 
adopt him, Wilfrid thanked him for his kindness, especially to a 
loreigner, but informed him that he had rather resolved upon another 
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éourse of life, and with that view had left home, and undertaken the 
journey to Rome. The Archbishop, on hearing this, sent him to Rome 
with a guide and every necessary for his journey, earnestly requesting 
that he would revisit him on his return. Bede states, that Wilfrid on 
bis arrival in Rome devoted himself to prayer, and sedulously observed — 
and examined the different ecclesiastical rites and usages, and that he 
became acquainted with Boniface, an archdeacon, and one of the 
Pope’s councillors, who taught him the four Gospels, the Paschal Com- 
putation, and many other matters relating to ecclesiastical discipline 
unknown to his countrymen, and that having remained at Rome some 
months, he returned to the Archbishop at Lyons, and having remained 
three years with him, was tonsured by him, and so highly valued that 
he intended making Wilfrid his heir, but that this was prevented by 
the Archbishop’s cruel death, who was beheaded by order of Queen 
Bathhilda—that Wilfrid was present and desirous of dying with him, 
but that when the executioners knew that Wilfrid was a foreigner and 
an Englishman, they spared him, and he returned to England, 

In the life ascribed to Eddi, there are two additions to this state- 
ment of Bede—one, that on his arrival at Rome, Wilfrid went to an 
oratory dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, where on the altar the 
four Gospels were laid, and prayed to the Apostle, iu the name of the 
Lord God, whose martyr the Apostle was, that through his intercession 
the Lord might give him the power of reading and of teaching among 
the nations the contents of the Gospels.’’ This the New Legend 
alters into, “* Before this, Wilfrid knelt down humbly and prayed to 
God through the merits of his holy martyr,” &c. 

The other addition is one which affects the character of the life as- 
cribed to Eddi, It states that Queen Bathilda, like most wicked Jezebel, 
had ordered nine bishops to be slain, among whom was Wilfrid’s host. 

This will stop our progress for a while, and compel us to take a 
glance at French history and politics. ‘There is much novelty in the 
historical notices of the New Legend, and as they are very concise, 
they present a pleasing contrast to the diffuse tawdriness of the senti- 
mental portions, 

“ It isnot our business,” it says, “ to enter into the causes of the cruel 
martyrdom of St. Delphinus, A persecution was raised against the 
Church, or at least the Bishops that held with St. Leger of Autun, by 
Ebroin, the mayor of the palace, and nine bishops were put to death, 
and Wilfrid’s host among them ;” and in a note is added, “ See Michelet, 
i. 273; and Butler’s Life of Leodegarius. Some writers have care- 
lessly attributed this persecution to St. Bathildis, the foundress of Corbie 
and Chellers, an Englishwoman.” 

I cannot think that Michelet and Butler have committed such mis- 
takes. Here is a confusion of the events of two distinct periods of 
time, a dozen years asunder. Even the New Legend confutes itself. 
It informs us in one place that St. Leger was made bishop in 659, and 
in another that Peada was made King of the South Mercians in 658, 
consequently he died in the spring of 659. Now Wilfrid had to travel 
home from Chalons sur Saone after the death of Dalfinus, and to form 
his acquaintance with Alchfrid, which probably was not immediate, 


and have the grant of Stanford, all, according to this legend, in Peada’s 
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lifetime.- Dalfinus, therefore, according to this chronology, must have 
died rather early in 658, that is, at least a year before St. Leger was 
made Bishop of Autun, and with great probability before even Ebroin 
was made mayor. 

Again, few of your readers would expect that, under the words, 
‘some writers have carelessly attributed, &c.’’ lurked Bede, Eddi, and 
all the old English historians who have alluded to the death of Dalfinus, 
Such misstatements may probably not be wilful, but only the result of 
downright ignorance, yet when persons profess to give information on 
history, while they know nothing about it, their readers have a right 
to = oy that they select the best modern historians, and keep strictly 
to them, 

I should have been glad if the New Legend, with a real regard for 
truth, had entered ** upon the causes of the cruel martyrdom of St. 
Delphinus.” It may be that we have not the most correct idea of 
Dalfinus saint and martyr, and considering the great share that he had in 
the formation of Wilfrid’s character, it is important that we should glean 
as much concerning him as we can. We in our day differ from our 
medieval forefathers in the meaning which we attach to the words saint 
apd martyr. Even Mabillon adinits that good men slain for any cause, 
** pii homines qualibet ex causa interfecti,” were styled martyrs. In 
other words, (and it is fully borue out by experience,) that partizans 
gave the name of martyrs to their fallen leaders, as well to encourage 
as to sanctify their cause. It may therefore happen that Dalfinus, saint 
and martyr, was not quite the person that the general reader imagines, 
And there are indications, I think, both in Bede and in the life ascribed 
to Eddi, that such was the case. The New. Legend says that 
Dalfinus imagined “ his guest to be a young Saxon noble, full of 
chivalry and devotion, high purposes, and virginal purity.”” Neither 
Bede nor Eddi give the slightest countenance to any such state- 
ment, indeed, they would have felt it too ridiculous, and such a 
meditation is more particularly absurd, if by virginal purity is meant 
a profession of celibacy. Bede enumerates the qualities in Wil- 
frid which struck the Archbishop’s attention, and as Bede knew 
Wilfrid, there is no doubt but he possessed them. They were these— 
Prudent lips, activity, firmness, a matured mind, all combined with 
beauty of person, Nothing is mentioned of “ virginal purity.” But 
the qualities above enumerated are peculiarly the qualities of a worldly 
statesman, and such evidently was the Archbishop’s notion of Wilfrid's 
character. Instead of offering him some secluded monastery where he 
might have enjoyed the undisturbed cultivation of his virginal purity, 
he offers him a wife! and not only a wife, but also a considerable 
government, “ partem Galliarum non mirimam.”’ And this must 
surely open our eyes a little to the Archbishop's real character and 
position, Worldly governments are seldom at the disposal of Christ’s 
saints and martyrs. ‘The only record of the Archbishop’s life that we 
paw strongly confirms the view that some of my readers may now 

forming of him, How far that record is true, I am not able to 
judge. It is taken from the Archives of the Church of Lyons.* Dal 


* Gallia Christiana, 
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finus, called by the French Aunemundus, was the son of Sigonius, 
Prefect of Lyons, having a brother called Dalfinus, who succeeded his 
father in the Preefecture. He was brought up at the Court of Dago- 


bert I., and was a great favourite with that king’s two sons, who divided 


his dominions between them, Sigebert II., King of Austrasia, and 
Chiovis II., King of Neustria and Burgundy, by the latter of whom he 
was made Archbishop of Lyons. He was so great a favourite, that 
nothing was refused him, and the royal favours passed through his 
hands. In a very interesting deed which Mabillon has engraved with 
the signatures,* the Archbishop signs next to the King—its date, 653, 
He seems to have retained his favour after the death of Chlovis, pro- 
bably with St. Bathilda, since it is said that his influence procured him 
enemies, and that a charge was brought against him and his brother 
ofa treasonable conspiracy. His brother was seized and executed, 
but the Archbishop got out of the way and concealed himself for a 
while. Afterwards he returned to Lyons and was apprehended, and 
his enemies, on their way to Orleans, fearing lest if he came into the 
royal presence his influence would prevail against them, murdered him 
at Chalons sur Saone. 

Whether all this is exactly true or not, there is nothing in this 
account which, considering the state of France at this period, is not in 
the highest degree probable ; and, as I have said, it is important in 
forming a proper estimate of Wilfrid, to know the society he kept during 
those years of his life which have the most influence upon the future 
man. He was not living among Christ’s saints and martyrs, although 
party feeling has so designated them. He was living among eccle- 
siastics mixing largely in worldly affairs, some of whom were heads of 
parties, and who in the strife for power had to undergo the usual con- 
sequences of defeat. This by their partizans was termed martyrdom 
—a cure or two was soon said to have been performed at their tombs, 
and they were proclaimed saints. 

As the New Legend presents us with a short sketch of Ebroin, I will 
copy it, and append a running commentary, partly because it is neces- 
sary for our history, partly to show the saints and martyrs with whom 
Ebroin had to contend, and thus partly to mitigate the character which 
his enemies have, I think, in some measure, unjustly transmitted of 
him ; partly to show that the life ascribed to Eddi is to be received with 
caution, as in all probability it was not written by Wilfrid’s clerk ; and, 
lastly, to show the little confidence which the readers of the New 
Legend are justified in giving it. Throughout the whole of that book, 
facts are so misstated, or so decked out in false colours, or important 
truth is so suppressed, that the result is often a mere caricature. 

Let it first be understood that Dagobert I., King of Austrasia, 
Neustria, and Burgundy, (comprehending what is now called France, 
and something more, ) died in 638, leaving two sons, Sigebert II., King 
of Austrasia, and Chlovis II., King of Neustria and Burgundy, and that 
Sigebert and Chlovis both died in the same year, 656, the former in 
February, and the latter towards the end of the year. Sigebert and 
Chlovis were both young men when they died, leaving infant children, 


* De Re Dipl. p. 376, 
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I will now copy from the New Legend a somewhat novel and 
somewhat defective view ofthe succeeding French history. 


“ When Sigebert IIT. [generally called II.], King of Austrasia, died, he left 
his throne to his son Dagobert II. Grimoald, the mayor, tired of the some. 
what clumsy farce of governing under another name, forced the tonsure upon 
Dagobert, and sent him to a monastery in Ireland.” 


It may be quite true that Grimoald was tired of his position, but 
history tells us that it was Dido, Bishop of Poitiers, the uncle of the 
renowned St. Leger, and with whom St. Leger mainly lived till he 
was made Bishop of Autun, who poured the wicked counsel into 
Grimoald’s ears, and also undertook the traitor’s office. What force, 
however, Dido used towards the poor child in tonsuring him, the author 
of the New Legend best knows; but Dido it was who did so, and who 
also conveyed him into a monastery in Ireland, that Grimoald might 
have a free stage to proclaim his own son Childebert as king. St. 
Leger’s biographers make no allusion to Dido’s treason, yet praise his 
abundant prudence and wealth—in other words, his unprincipled craft 
and its reward; but they really do inform us that he was a great 
admirer of “ virginal purity,” and was continually impressing upon 
St. Leger to copy his (Dido’s) chastity. St. Leger’s enemies would 
have said that Dido’s lessons were not confined to his chastity. It 
is expressly told us that he had been educated by Dido so as to fit 
him for the world as well as for the church. 


“A counter-revolution followed, in which the Austrasian nobles put 
Grimoald and his sons to death ;” 


They did no such thing. What became of Childebert is, I think, 
not known ; but Grimoald they seized and sent to Chlovis II., and he 
is supposed to have died in prison. 

“yet Dagobert was not recalled, but the empire parcelled out into three 


kingdoms, for three infant princes, children of Chlovis II]. Neustria fell to 
Clothaire III., Austrasia to Childeric 11., and Burgundy to Thierry 111.” 


I hope not for St. Leger’s sake; on the contrary, I believe that at 
first Chlotaire, the eldest son, was sole monarch for four years; that 
then (in 660) the Austrasians wishing a separation, St. Bathilda 
managed that her second son, Childeric, about seven or eight years 
old, should be chosen their king: and that Thierry had no kingdom 


till many years after, since Neustria and Burgundy continued united 
under Chlotaire. 


**In 670, eight years before Wilfrid’s exile, Clothaire died, and Neustria 
was added to the dominions of Thierry.” 


As Thierry had no dominions (the New Legend means Burgundy) 
before Chlotaire’s death, Neustria could not have been added to them. 


We shall soon see what reason St. Leger has to complain of such an 
imagination. 


“ Ebroin was his mayor, an insolent and ferocious man, whom the nobles 
feared and hated. A revolution took place. In 659, Clothaire and St. Ba- 


thildis had called St. Leger from his abbey in Poitou, and had made bim 
Bishop of Autun and prime minister.” 
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Though in one sense it may be true that the mayor was the king's 
mayor, still as, at this time, the mayor did not hold his office from 
the king, but from the people, and the king’s life or death ‘did not 
alfect the tenure of his office, it would be more correct to eall the 
mayor, the Mayor of Neustria or Austrasia, as the case might be, 
By calling Kbroin Thierry’s mayor, the unlearned may be led into 
a misconception. Ebroin was the mayor of Neustria, and con inued 
so from his appointment to the overthrow of his attempt to place 
Thierry on the throne. Again, St. Leger never was mayor or prime 
minister during Chlotaire’s life. Ebroin would not even allow him to 
come to the court without his special permission. Moreover, another 
absurdity arises. ‘The compiler of this New Legend either did not 
know or had forgot that Autun was in Burgundy, and that he had 
said that Thierry II]. was at that time King of Burgundy. How 
came the King of Neustria, then, to appoint to a bishopric in Bur- 
gundy ? and how came the mayor or prime minister of Neustria, 
if he was the mayor or prime minister of Neustria, to be residing in 
another king’s dominions? ‘This ought to have shown the author that 
Chlotaire must have been king both of Neustria and Burgundy. 


“At the death of Clothaire, St. Leger defended Childeric against Thierry 
as the rightful heir.” 

Worse and worse. Here is a bishop of Burgundy defending the 
King of Austrasia against his own rightful sovereign, and that bishop 
a canonized saint. ‘lhe author of the New Legend must at the time 
have been thinking of St. Leger’s uncle Dido. It was bad enough 
of St. Leger’s enemies to charge him with being a traitor, but it is 
worse for his friends to invent facts to prove him one. 


“ But, as we have seen, Ebroin carried the day. The revolution which fol- 
lowed appears to have been mainly the work of St. Leger. Childeric was 
acknowledged king of Neustria, and Ebroin’s life was only saved by St. Leger’s 
intercession.” 

Ebroin did not carry the day. The facts are these. On Chlotaire’s 
death, the throne of Neustria and Burgundy was vacant. Ebroin was 
not popular in Burgundy; there was a party against him, and at the 
head of it was St. Leger. It is said that in consequence, during the 
late reigu, Ebroin had forbidden the approach of any Burgundian to the 
royal presence without his permission. ‘his increased the dislike. 
On the vacancy of the throne, Ebroin, it seems, either through disre- 
gard of the Burgundians, or fearing that if there was any general 
assembly of the nobility, &c., he might be deposed from his mayoralty, 
proclaimed Thierry as king without the usual formalities, and in no 
other way than this was Ebroin Thierry’s mayor. St. Leger and 
his party, anxious to remove Ebroin, immediately took advantage of 
this error, and joining with the Austrasians, placed Childerie on the 
throne; and, as the New Legend says, Ebroin, 


“the mayor was tonsured, and put into St. Columban’s abbey, at Luxeuil, 
and Thierry into the abbey of St. Denys.” 


That is to say—St. Leger, according to this New Legend, de- 
throned his own sovereign, St, Leger now became mayor of Neustria 
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and Burgundy to Childeric. Tam aware that the mayoralty is said 
not to have been an office which an ecclesiastic could hold. Ursiuus, 
however, his biographer, and a contemporary, calls him so, 


“So long as Childeric followed St. Leger’s advice, he reigned happily; but 
falling into a dissolute manner of living, and ill-brooking the stern admonitions 
of the bishop, he confined St. Leger also at Luxeuil, with Ebroin, who there 
reconciled himself with the bishop.” 


One of St. Leger’s biographers gives another turn to this last 
expression—viz., that St. Leger admitted he had behaved ill to 
Ebroin, and begged his pardon, and that they mutually begged each 
other’s pardon. Respecting the cause, however, of St. Leger’s visit 
to Luxeuil, there are two accounts. It is true that St. Leger’s bio- 
graphers tell us what is above stated, but there is another reason given 
by a contemporary,—the biographer of another saint and martyr,— 
traces of which appear in St. Leger’s life, and which throws new light 
on the transaction, though we have not much light, after all. It is this, 
St. Leger had invited the king to spend his Easter at Autun. The 
king accepted the invitation, and went. A nobleman named Hector, 
holding the important rank of Patricius of Marseilles, took advantage 
of the occasion to come to Autun, and prosecute a suit before the 
king against St. Prix (S. Praejectus), bishop of Auvergne or Clermont, 
and he took up his abode with St. Leger, with whom he was intimate. 
The suit was this: Within the diocese of Auvergne had resided a lady 
of fortune, who, at her death, left her property to St. Prix and the 
poor of Auvergne. ‘This lady’s daughter had married Hector. Asa 
matter of course, he was by no means pleased with the old lady’s will, 
and he determined to appeal to the king. St. Prix's biographer calls 
Hector all that is bad, while St. Leger’s calls him all that is good. 
Moreover, St. Prix’s biographer is not careful in his expressions about 
St. Leger, “alio sibi in scelere sociato nomine Leodegario.’ St. Prix 
was present to protect his rights, and Wulfwald, the Austrasian mayor, 
was On his side—who, it is not improbable, was also now Mayor of 
Neustria and Burgundy, at the expense of St. Leger; and if so, it may 
explain some complaints against the king’s breach of his coronation 
promises, made by St. Leger’s biographer. The appeal was unfavour- 
able to Hector: and if that was all the point in controversy, the re- 
sult is most unaccountable. The suit did not affect St. Leger, and 
yet both he and Hector fled from Autun that night—they are pursued 
and taken—Hector is immediately executed—St. Leger implores 
the king’s merey, and begs to be sent to Luxeuil, where he joins 
Kbroin; while St. Prix, on his return to Auvergne, was murdered, it 
is said, by Hector’s partizaus, and thus won his saintship and martyr- 
dom, It is impossible to suppose that we know all that occurred that 
Easter at Autun. The charge made against St. Leger and Hector, 
whether truly or not, was treason, and the king’s murder saved St. 
Leger’s life. ‘The king was intending his execution. 

* In 673, another revolution followed, and Childeric was slain [murdered], 
St. Leger restored to his diocese, and Dagobert II. recalled from his monas- 
tery in Ireland. Ebroin, likewise, escaped from the cloisters of Luxeuil at the 


same time, and finding that his post was filled up by Leudesius, he murdered 
him, and then set up a pretended son of Chlovis for king.” 
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The facts are here represented so out of order, that an erroneous 
notion is given of them. 

The king’s murder threw the kingdom into confusion. The St. 
Leger and the Ebroin factions both proceeded to Luxeuil to bring 
forth their leaders, who, it would seem, left the monastery together, 
with the abbot’s benediction, intending to support Thierry ; and Ebroin 
went with St. Leger to Autun, but fled from it by night. Another 
account is, that Ebroin attacked St. Leger on his way to Autun. 
Perhaps both may be true, if we suppose a squabble between their 
partizans on the road. ‘The next thing that we hear is, that Theodoric | 
or Thierry was placed on the throne by St. Leger; but that instead fi 
of Ebroin being restored to the mayoralty, St. Leger’s party was so ne 
strong, that he was able to make his own nephew Leudesius the mayor. if 
The discovery of this intended proceeding may, perhaps, account for 
Ebroin’s sudden departure from Autun by night, and he may have 
thought neither his life nor liberty safe under the bishop’s protection. 
Then it was that Ebroin set up a son of Chlotaire (puerulum) not 
of Chlovis, who had been dead seventeen years, and following, it is 
said, St. Ouin’s advice, soon possessed himself of the persons of both 
Thierry and Leudesius, and put the latter to death, in breach of 
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faith. He was then re-appointed mayor. Bet 

“He invaded Burgundy, and first attacked Autun. The romantic siege, ts i in 
the pious heroism of St. Leger, would lead us from our present purpose, nS a 
Enough that Ebroin conquered ; that he tore out St. Leger’s eyes, though he iy tte 


owed his life to him ; that he ordered him to be left in a thick wood to starve, 
where he was saved by the pity of Vaimer; then St. Leger was dragged 
through a marsh, and over a stony road, till the soles of his feet were cut in 

ieces. Ebroin then split his tongue, and cut his lips off, and finally had his 
head cut off in the forest of Iveline, since called St. Leger’s Wood. Ebroin 
making himself master of the person of Thierry, was restored to his post as 
mayor of the palace, and reigned till he was assassinated by one of his own 
creatures, a merited end to a life of such manifold atrocities.” 


In estimating Ebroin’s character, we must bear in mind that we 
mainly hear of him from his enemies, persons who have no bounds to 
their wrath; yet he is admitted to have been a bold and able man, 
which is proved by his holding the office of mayor for twenty years, | 
though not of noble birth. The opposition to him seems principally | 
lo have been Burgundian, a political party, at the head of which was 
St. Leger, and to which a number of ecclesiastics had attached them- 
selves. We must remember that Ebroin and St. Leger were rivals; 
that St. Leger had thwarted Ebroin’s projects—had sent him to | 
Luxeuil—had taken his office—and afterwards, in contempt or neglect ) 
of him, had placed his own nephew in the mayoralty, There is 
nothing, therefore, out of the way in his sending, as soon as he was at 
the head of an army, a detachment to secure St. Leger, who was, 
through his influence and abilities, the very life of his opponents, and 
particularly when the result of the struggle was as yet uncertain, 

The picture presented above is startling, but it is not faithful. Ebroin 
was not at Autun; and he did not tear out St. Leger’s eyes. This 
was the deed of Waymer and Dido (the latter Bishop of Chalons), 
who led the army against St. Leger. St. Leger’s biographers say, that 
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this was done by Ebroin’s orders, and it may have been so; but there 
is a difference between ordering an execution, and being the actual exe. 
cutioner. And again, the events of four years are all collected together, 
What his biographers represent as done at the time when St. Leger was 
taken, and when Ebroin was still smarting under the sense of injury, 
was the putting out of his eyes, aud confinement in a monastery, 
where he remained for two years, without, as far as we know, any 
further molestation. 7 

At the end of this period, some events of which we are not informed 
must have taken place. Gerinus, a brother of St. Leger’s, an exile, is 
brought before the king and Ebroin, and St. Leger is summoned from 
his monastery. From what passed, I imagine a conspiracy had been 
detected. The brother was stoned, and St. Leger is said to have un- 
dergone great cruelties. What part St. Leger had in the conspiracy, if 
such there had been, is not named; but it is not unnatural to conclude 
that he may have been conspiring in some way, else he would not 
have been evoked from his monastery, where he had been in quiet for 
two years. It is not easy to imagine a man of his great acquirements 
and abilities—a man who had ruled a large part of France—to have 
been idle in his confinement. We must recollect that, on the wane of 
his power with Childeric, he was charged (even when Ebroin was at 
Luxeuil) with treason, and that he fled, and on his capture begged for 

ardon, and to be sent to Luxeuil—that his party prevailed to have 

im placed there to save his life, the king being so enraged—that while 
still intending his punishment, the king was murdered—that imme- 
diately St. Leger became the head of the dominant party, and placed 
Thierry on the throne, and his own nephew in the mayoralty. It is 
therefore not very improbable to conclude that he was now suffering 
for some recent attempt to overthrow Ebroin’s authority, in which 
his brother had been implicated, and himself either actually so, or sus- 
pected of it. At the same time, from a suspicious miracle that remedies 
some of the cruelties said to have been practised upon him, I question if 
his biographers have not greatly exaggerated them. After his brother's 
execution, he was sent again to another monastery, and remained 
there two years more, when, being called before a synod, he was 
charged with being privy to Childeric’s murder—degraded and exe- 
cuted—why, after so long a period, I cannot conjecture.* 

A word or two more may be said for Ebroin, which may lead us to 
doubt his being “ the monster” which the New Legend represents him. 
He was the intimate friend of St. Quin (S. Audoenus), Archbishop of 
Rouen, one of the lights of the times, who was the bosom friend of St. 
Eloy ; he was a founder of monasteries—nay, at this very period, St. 
Leger’s mother was passing her days in the monastery of Our Lady, 
at Soissons, a monastery recently and magnificently founded by Ebroin, 
and over which he exercised peculiar care; aud we have also on record 
an extraordinary instance of his Christian forbearance to a monk—a 


* If Mabillon’s suggestion be correct—that the Synod was held at Morlay—it 
was a synod of the prelates of Neustria and Burgundy, and perhaps presided over by 
Genesius, Archbishop of Lyons, a friend of St. Leger, Mab, Ann, 1, 499. 
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saint also—the founder of the monastery at Jumieges, who had most 
wilfully and grossly insulted him—a man whom St. Ouin himself 
could not tolerate, but cast into prison, as it would seem, for his 
tongue; which tongue even the prison mice could not endure, but fled 
like lightning the moment they heard it. ‘l'aking, then, all these 
things into consideration, 1 think it extremely probable that Ebroin’s 
character, through malignant party zeal, has been much calumniated, 
and that he was by no means a persecutor of the church or of church- 
men as churchmen, asthe New Legend insinuates ; while I admit, that 
in his ambitious career, he seems to have allowed no man, churchman 
or laic, to cross his path without feeling his power. 

But how can we excuse the murder of the nine bishops—amon 
whom was Wilfrid’s host—as recorded by Eddi of St. Bathilda: : 
which deed this New Legend, without any authority, quietly transfers ae 
to Ebroin? I have not the slightest doubt of this being a pure fable, 
either as relating to St. Bathilda or Ebroin. My reason for saying so 
is Bede’s silence, who only speaks of Dalfinus’s death; and what is 
more conclusive, the silence of French history and Acta Sanctorum. 
ls it credible if such an event had ever taken place, that the French 
Acta Sanctorum, which are abundant, should have no record of it? 
When it is recollected that the ecclesiastics of those days were not 
particular in the quality of their saints and martyrs, that the violent t 
death of a partizan was a martyrdom, and that the churches vied with F 
each other in the possession of such personages, it will appear still Y 
more singular that the French church never left the record of so vio- ; 
lent a measure. 

Coupling this silence with Bede’s, I do not believe the fact. I can- 
not think that Wilfrid’s clerk ever penned the paragraph. I believe } 
that it, like many other paragraphs in that life, was the penning of a f 
later time. ‘T'radition had altered and blended facts. j 

There is not the slightest doubt but many of the French prelates and } 
ecclesiastics were sent into exile, about the time of St. Leger’s exe- 
cution, about the year 678, and that it was the result of political 
struggles: and their exile is, | suspect, the foundation of the Eddi story, 
confounded with the death of the Archbishop of Lyons. They op- ; 
posed either the king and the mayor, or the mayor alone, and the : 
latter treated their opposition to his authority as treason; and so it ; 
it might be,—treason is a word which seldom admits of a definition : 
equally satisfactory to both the victors and the vanquished,—but with Ratt i 
the exception (if it be an exception) of two bishops, former partizans | ' ta 
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of Ebroin, who were degraded in the Synod (678), and exiled, and 
perhaps put to death, cotemporary French records only mention 
two bishops whose death can at all be attributed to Ebroin during the 
Whole of the twenty years he was mayor, and this in the latter of the 
two, is but mere conjecture: these were St. Leger, and one Sigo- 
berrandus, or Sigobaudus, whose death is alluded to in St. Bathilda’s 
life in the following words. Speaking of the queen’s wish to retire to 
Chelles, and of the opposition of the people, the writer adds, «Nec 
lieri permittebant nisi commotio illa fuisset per miserum Sigoberran- 
dum Episcopum cujus superbia inter Francos meruit mortis ruinam,” 
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The queen seems to have greatly resented it, and the guilty chiefs, 
finding that she was about to avenge the deed, or fearing that she 
would, compelled her to enter the monastery. 
But if these are all that are mentioned, what becomes of Dalfinus or 
Aunemundus? There can be no doubt of his death, and yet cotem. 
ary French records do not mention it ; he is only known as a martyr 
y the tradition of his church. It has been conjectured that Dalfinus 
and Sigoberrandus, or Sigobaudus, are the same person. Mabillon 
thought that they might be, until he met with a list as old as the tenth 
century, of the Paris bishops—on which the name of Sigobrandus ap. 
at this time; but this is not conclusive, since these lists are often 
erroneous, and this very list, if examined as well before as after this 
riod, shows names which are not supposed to have been bishops of 
aris, and therefore do not appear in the received pedigree. More- 
over, if we look in the Gallia Christiana, nothing is known of this Sigo. 
brandus beyond the above statement; and even if he was Bishop of 
Paris, so little space can be afforded him, that he must have been mur- 
dered almost as soon as consecrated—both which circumstances are 
very suspicious as to his reality. I do not wish to be fanciful, but from 
the sentence which I have extracted from St. Bathilda’s Life, I cannot 
help conjecturing that the party spoken of was a Burgundian, “ cujus 
superbia inter Francos meruit mortis ruinam.” Why should the words 
“ inter Francos,” by which the Neustrians are understood, have been 
inserted? They are not necessary, if no distinction of nations was in- 
tended, and this writer understood the distinction. May they not 
then, point out more especially the ground of hatred against him. In 
all probability, he was in high favour with the queen, and it seems he 
behaved with the pride of a favourite,—at least, the Neustrians thought 
s0,—and this would be the more insupportable if he was a Burgundian, 
He may also have interfered with Ebroin, If the reader will have 
the goodness to return to the page where the life of Aunemundus, a 
Burgundian, is described from the Lyons Archives, he will find a sin- 
gular coincidence in the history and fate of Aunemundus and Sigo- 
brandus. But the names differ, and the received dates of the two 
events do not coincide ; difficulties, however, which, had we the true 
dates and facts, might not, I think, be found insurmountable. But as 
the question, though curious, is of no importance for any purpose that 
I have in view, since the character and fate of the Archbishop of Lyons 
resembles the character and fate of Sigobrandus, and my object is gained 
when I have shown the sort of man that had the forming of Wilfrid's 
mind at this most important period of his life,—and as the identity 
cannot be with certainty proved, although a very probable argument 
may be shown,—I shall not pursue the matter further. I have now 
brought Wilfrid back to England, and if you are not alarmed at so 
lengthy a correspondent, I may send you a further account of him. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E, I. S. 
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MOPERN HAGIOLOGY. 
NO. XIV. 


We have seen what sort of devotional exercises Dr, Pusey suggests 
for “ beginners ;’’"—rough or coarse garments,—lying low,—smiting 
the chest or the thigh,—smiting the face,—praying with the arms Outs 
stretched in the form of a cross,—praying with the face on the earth, 
—and keeping the eyes fixed on the ground. He has no objection 
also to the use of ashes on the face or head.* Signing oneself with 
the sign of the cross also, he tells us, “ has great efficacy given it; 
especially against evil thoughts or distractions, or suggestions of Satan.’"f 
Disciplining ourselves to blood, he also agrees with Bonaventure in re- 
commending, as a practice by means of which “ we may know in 
ourselves” what the Lord “ suffered at the pillar."} He recommends 
also the sort of arithmetical devotion which the Romanists are so fond 
of,—saying the same prayer over a certain number of times. He 
tells us that it is “in our entire ignorance of its very nature, the name 
of ‘the Rosary,’ or ‘ the Beads’ is associated only with ideas of 
superstition ;"§ and recommends “ detailed devotions with reference 
to each of” the Lord’s Five most precious Wounds, or te the Seven 
sheddings of his Atoning Blood for us, either with reference to the 
seven deadly sins, or the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, or His seven 
words upon the Cress, or devout adaptations of the petitions of His 
prayer to them, or detailed recitations of the events of His Passion, 
in union with His Sacred Name,”||—for which purpose, he has printed 
the Litany of the Passion, at the end of Avrillon’s Guide to Lent. 
He also recommends the Lord’s prayer to be said at particular times 
of the day with particular intention :—for example, “ At the great 
hours of the day in connexion with the memory of the Passion,’ a 
suggestion, which, he thinks, “ our poor will most thankfully receive : 
and, as an act of intercession for the church, he advises (in the letter 
published in the English Churchman of October 30th) his young 
disciple to say the Lord’s prayer three times a day in honour of the 


* In the Guide to Lent, we find the following on Ash Wednesday: 

“On the Ashes, from whose religious use the day was named. _Kecollect that the 
Ashes are a sort of Sacrament and mystery, which ought to inspire us with feelings 
of humility and of death, and consequently of penitence. Say to God with all thy 
heart, ‘ Lord, I desire now to put in practice spiritually on my body that which thou 
wilt one day do by death,’” &c. 

And in a note on this passage printed at the end of the volume, he says,— 

“ Our church, by retaining the name, recognises the use, although she has discon- 
tinued it publicly. If used in private, like all other acts of humiliation, it should be 
kept for our Father which seeth in secret. [This is easily said—but it is clear 
that many of the acts of humiliation this party recommend, are such as could not, and 
indeed, are not attempted to be kept secret.] The reflections describe the frame in 
which it should be used, ‘ with a spirit of recollection and of compunction, penetrated 
with a sense of thy wretchedness and nothingness.’ ” 


From which it is plain that Dr. Pusey does not discourage this practice, but the 
contrary. 


t Guide to Lent, note (b.) at the end. 
Surin, p. 193. § Surin, preface, p. xxvi. 
| Surin, pref. pp. xxvii., xxviii. § Surin, pref. p. xxvi.—note. 


Vor. XXVIII.— December, 1845. 20 
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Holy Trinity, with that intention ;”’—affecting, as he now commonly 
does, the technical phraseology of Romanism. But these suggestions 
are only for “ beginners.” He seems rather to decline giving rules to 
the “ more advanced.” 

However, there is the less need of rules for this latter class, as the 
lives of the English Saints supply so many examples of what they 
should do, if they aspire to sanctity. Any one who requires guidance 
has only to turn to the picture these hagiologists have drawn of German 
or Bartholomew ;—or, if they rather affect cold water than nastiness— 
St. Neot, or St. Wilfrid may furnish them with models. The four- 
teenth volume, which has appeared within these few days, will supply 
some more varieties of these arts of self-tormenting. 

The first of the lives in this volume is that of St. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His mother Mabel is described as exerting 
a considerable deal of ingenuity in this way. 


“ Above all, bearing in mind what Scripture says, that ‘ She which liveth in 
pleasure ‘s dead while she liveth,’ she had imposed upon herself the perpetual wear- 
ing of sackcloth next her skin. And to ensure that its rough surface should be 
always in contact with her body, she laced over it a belt, or stays of iron, which kept 
it tight around her.” —St. Edmund, p. 3. 


She also took a good deal of pains with her son, to induce him to 


adopt the practice of austerities, even while he was a mere child, 
She taught him,— 


‘* as soon as ever he was capable of understanding the meaning of the act, to fast 
every — on bread and water, she did this not severely by compulsion, but gently, 
giving him little toys to induce him to do it of his own accord.”—Ibid. p. 5. 


Yet, it may be doubted, whether anything beyond a mechanical 
habit was likely to be formed, by bribing a child to fast in this manner. 
However, if we are to: believe Dr. Pusey, “ real saints’ are, from one 
cause or another, “ unintelligible to common men,”—and certainly, if 
this be the rule, St, Edmund, according to his present biographer, does 
not appear to have been an exception to it. His doings at Oxford, 
when but twelve years of age, are too remarkable to be passed over. 


‘* When about twelve years old, his mother sent him and his brother to the schools 
in Oxford: And here his chief desire was [at twelve years of age] to preserve his 
body in purity, spotless, and inviolate. He sought spiritual counsel in this matter 
from a certain Priest, famed for his wisdom and discretion, to whom his mother had 
given him in charge. Under his guidance he resolved to make a private vow of per+ 
petual continence before God, and the ever Virgin Mother. Entering a chureh, 
accordingly, be knelt before an image of Our Lady, and earnestly prayed for succour 


and strength to keep his vow. Following the suggestions of boyish fancy, he ratified 


_ his vow by a little ceremony.” 


Can the reader imagine what this “ little ceremony” could be ? 


‘* Having two rings made with the words of the Angel, Ave Maria, &c. upon them, 
one of which placing on the finger of the Image, the other on his own, he thus 
espoused himself to the Blessed Virgin. This youthful action he kept from the 
knowledge of all; though within himself he never ceased to keep up the remem- 
brance of it. But near the end of his life, when he had ceased to fear the demon 
that lurketh in the noon-day, he related it to his friends, and requested that it might be 
written down for the benefit of others. 1n attestation of it the very ring with the 
inscription was noted on his finger at his burial; and the image was pointed out as 
an object of curiosity in the University. His biographers mention instances in 
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which his resolution was put to trial; when the grace of God, and the aid of the 
Blessed Virgin saved him ; and it was confidently attested by those who knew him 
all his life, and by all his confessors, that he preserved purity of body inviolate till 
the day of his death.”—St. Edmund, pp. 7, 8. cue 

Certainly, Dr. Pusey may well call the saints of his school ‘ un- 
intelligible to common men,” For, truly, one can hardly tell which is 
most wonderful in this tale, a boy of twelve years of age “ espousing 
himself to the Blessed Virgin,” or an Archbishop telling such a story 
of himself, and requesting “that it might be written down for the benefit 
of others.” 

It is with his penances, however, we are now concerned. 


‘‘ He seemed hardly to allow himself the repose of entire sleep, For though he 
had in his chamber a bed furnished in the usual manner, yet he did not sleep in it, 
but lay on a bench at the foot of it, or else on the ground.”—Ibid. p. 14, 


Which may serve to explain what Dr, Pusey means by lying /ow, 
in his advice to * beginners.” But how could this be done without its 
being known. His servants must have known it. However, this 
was only during his first essays in Mortification. The legend pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ But ascetic habits, like self-indulgent ones, grow upon aman. And in time he 
began to find the recumbent posture too great a luxury, So he would take his rest 
at night, sitting upright wrapt in his scapular, or at mostin acloak, And this 
practice, those who were intimate with him believed,—for so secret did he keep his 
austerities, that it could not be ascertained with certainty—that he had observed for 
the last thirty years or upwards of his life. This coupled with the most vigorous 
abstinence, made his friends fear for his head. They thought human strength could 


not support so much, and that he would either ‘die under the discipline or lose his 
pp. 14, 15, 


An apprehension that cannot seem very surprising. But it seems 
they must have known all about his doings, notwithstanding what this 
writer says of his keeping them “so secret ;’’ or else, why should they 
have been so much alarmed on his account ? 

“ He rose at midnight to matins, which he attended, when in Paris, at the church 
of St. Mery. He never returned to his couch, even such as it was, after he had 
once risen, but spent the time which remained till daylight in prayer, weeping and 
groaning before the altar of the blessed Virgin in the same church and then betook 
himself to the schools with the rest. In short, he never could be said to sleep; but if 


nature was sometimes overcome during his long vigils, he would lean his head against 
the wall and obtain a few moments of repose as he sat or knelt.”—Ibid. p. 15, 


Of course, secrecy was out of the question here. Whether the story 
is true or fabulous—whether the unhappy man was deranged or an 
imposter—is immaterial, as far as we are concerned. What is every 
way important to remark is, that this is the sort of devotion which 
is now held up to the veneration of foolish young people as heroica 
sanctity, But these are trifles compared with his prayers, | 

‘* Being continually in prayer, he adopted laborious postures, and those of three 


degrees, First, he knelt, or rather was continually rising, and falling on his knees, as 
it were knocking at the gate of heaven.” —Ibid. p. 22. 


As if these people imagined heaven to be somewhere underground, 


“This always with the bare knee on the ground, so that one of them was ever 
wounded and bleeding, while the other tone — with a protuberance of hard callous 
U 
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Jlesh. When he had no longer the strength to rise, he continued on his knees, but 
prostrating his whole bodv, at intervals, on the ground. And lastly, when too much 
exhausted to continue this motion, he was fain to content hi with bowing his 
head repeatedly.” —St. Edmund, pp. 22, 23. 

A specimen of devotional exercise, to which there is nothing similar 
in the Holy Scripture ;—except, indeed, the instance of those unhappy 
men, who wearied themselves the live long day, crying. aloud, and 
leaping up and down upon their altar, and cutting themselves with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.* But they 
are a bad example of sanctity. 


** Every day he worshipped every member of Christ crucified from the head to the 
feet, sa as his eye rested om each, Adoramus te, Christe. And every day he 
said, in addition to the canonical hours, those of the Holy Ghost, and of the Blessed 
Virgin, adding to these the office of the dead.”—Ibid, p. 23, 


To which may be added, that— 


“He did not much indulge in the use of the bath, thinking purity of mind 
sufficient.” — Ibid. 

These continual knockings with his knees on the floor, however, 
must have made some noise, and if they did not inconvenience others, 
could hardly be reckoned among secret austerities. It is curious that 
this biographer has actually noticed this, and still more remarkable is 
the extraordinary turn he gives it. After St. Edmund had been ele- 
vated to the see of Canterbury, the legend says— 


* He would spend almost the whole night in prayer, beating his breast, and fall- 
ing with his bare knees on the floor, in such a way as to disturb the sleep of his 
clerks who were lodged in the rooms beneath. Some of them were so weary of these 
and his other austerities, that they quitted his service on various pretexts, Thus the 
savour of life was to them a savour of death,.”—Ibid. pp. 44, 45. 

Such is the charitable conclusion of this biographer. But is this 
Christianity? Is one to believe that the Father of Mercies delights in 
these barbarous self-inflictions,—even supposing that no one else was 
to be tormented by them but the devotee himself? Bartholomew, we 
are told, wore a shirt for five years, till no one could abide him—but 
suppose they could—or rather,—suppose him the solitary inhabitant 
of some desolate island, where no human being was ever within reach 
of the annoyance, does anything in Holy Scripture—anything in pri- 
mitive catholicity—warrant the notion, that the filthiness of his habits 
could render him more acceptable in the eyes of an infinitely pure 
God? St. Edmund's knockings with his knees on the floor are 
described as having been carried on with a total disregard of the com- 
fort, or repose, or health of his unlucky chaplains. But, if instead 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury, he had been a hermit, far from 
the sight and sound of his fellow man, would his knockings, and pros- 
trations, and bowings, his one knee bleeding and the other callous 
with continual blows—his wretched body and mind exhausted and 
crazed from want of rest, would such miserable inventions of a fana- 
tical phariseeism, goaded perhaps to madness by an accusing con- 
science, advance him in the eyes of the God of Love? How could 


* 1 Kings, xviii, 
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they avail (however Dr, Pusey may labour to persuade his deluded 
followers to the contrary) to expiate his guilt and wash away his sins, 
It is not out of humility these tortures are inflicted. They are not an 
expression of sorrow and contrition. ‘They are a price paid down for 
a certain benefit and reward :—for fame, and power, and influence, 
amongst the deluded people who are deceived into reverencing those 
who practise them. They are the secret of the ascetic’s power and 
fame. They are meant to be so; whenever the secret shall escape, as 
it is sure to do some time or other—if indeed such practices ever could 
be secret—or could be intended to be secret. This is the terrible price 
the ascetic pays for popularity, and admiration, and power. And 
worse than all—with this protracted suicide he expects (and Dr. Pusey 
teaches him to expect it) to be able to satisfy the Divine displeasure 
—to make an atonement to the Divine justice,—to wash away his sins , 
—to purchase heaven, and save himself from hell. Is this Christianity ; 
Is it catholicity? Does it bear the remotest resemblance to either the 
one or the other? ‘The church must be in a fearful state, indeed, if 
apy considerable number either of her clergy or laity entertain a 
doubt upon the subject. 

What is Dr. Pusey’s opinion of the monastic life, may be gathered 
from the following passage, which occurs in his adaptation of Surin. 

“* Qugst1on— How can we forsake all ? 

“ Answer.—In three ways principally. 

“1, First, by depriving ourselves thoroughly of all temporal goods, in order to follow 
literally the counsel of the Son of God : Go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, &c. Mark, 


x. 21. This is done by all who enter the cloister ; they abandon their father and mother, 
quit their property, and put it out of their power ever to acquire or possess anything 
of their own. 

“The Apostles once said to the Saviour, Behold, we have forsaken all, what shall we 
have therefore? Matt. xix. 27. He replied that He would give everlasting life to 
them, and to all who should follow their example in ages to come. Whoever then 
renounces all, obtains all, for God Himself is his reeompence, Thus, Saint Francis, 
having made himself poor, could say with truth, God is my portion, He is in Himself 
everything tome. And, in fact, a man who strips himself of all external things, delivers 
himself from so many obstacles to his perfection ; he deprives the evil one of the means 
of tempting him, and of drawing him into his nets ; he empties his soul of creatures, and 

it with God.”-—Surin, p. 114. 


Language, which is to the full as extravagant as any we have had 
Occasion to notice, either in Mr, Newman’s Sermons, or in the Lives 
of the English Saints. But yet these writers are sometimes obliged 
to acknowledge, that, in practice, monks and nuns do not always come 
up to the standard of “ Bible Christians.” An instance or two have 
occurred in reading, which are curious enough to appear worth tran- 
scribing. One is found in the life of St. Gilbert, and is as follows :— 


** A monastery had been founded, as has been said before, in Yorkshire, in a place 
so dreary and lonely, and so surrounded with water, that it was called Watton, or the 
Wet-town. ‘To this house a little girl of four years old had been sent by Henry, 
Archbishop of York, to be brought up by the nuns. ‘Ihe poor child had always 
been unruly, and the nuns had never been able to do anything with her; and when 
she grew up, though she wore the veil, she never had the heart of anun. One day, 
the lay-brethren came into the monastery to do some work; the unhappy maiden 
lingered near, and watched them intently; at length her eyes met those of one of 
them. It is useless to go through the steps which led her to crime; suffice it that 
she fell, By and by her shame could no longer be concealed, and her partner in 
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wickedness fled away. The nuns perceived what had taken place, and now comes 


the most miserable part of a miserable tale. Instead of taking the fall of one of the 
inmates of the house as matter of humiliation, some of the nuns grew frantic with rage; 
they had been proud of their chastity, as giving them honour in the mp of men, and 
now they began to imagine that the finger of scorn would be pointed at them. In- 
stead of rejoicing that by the dispensation of God without their fault, they were 
despised by men as sinners, as had happened to our blessed Lord, they murmured 
against God. A party of them cruelly beat and loaded with chains the wretched girl ; 
their rule obliged them to confine her, but they might have comforted her in her 
prison, and tried to win her back to Christ. Their next act was to get by stratagem 
the partner of her quilt into their power, and to execute upon him a sanguinary and 


horrible vengeance. Instead of trusting that their own purity would be asserted by 


him who saved St. Agnes from the place of shame, they devised a scheme of fraud in 
order to conceal the event altogether. It is needless to go into the details of their 


wickedness ; it is enough that they imposed on St. Aelred, and persuaded him that the 

irl had repented, and had been miraculously delivered, and that the chains had 

opped from ber hands, It is remarkable that they did not send for Gilbert to be 
witness to the miracle, instead of St. Aelred ; they probably thought that they could 
not impose upon him. But however this be, so runs the tale, and a miserable tale it 
is, which may make any one tremble who is disposed to pride himself upon his auste- 
rities or his purity, forgetting that without charity they are nothing worth. ‘These 
nuns of Watton were firm and zealous rather for their own honour than for the 
Lord, and were betrayed into a terrible system of deceit, which now rises up in 
judgment against them with posterity.’”"*—St. Gilbert, pp. 116, 117. 


If there be any truth in this story, it does not appear quite so cer- 
tain as Dr. Pusey would have it believed, that those who enter the 
cloister deprive the evil one of the means of tempting them, and of 
drawing them into his nets. And this is not the only passage in these 
books which makes one doubtful of the practical reality of the holy 
and beautiful theology of monasticism, as these writers would say. — 

In the life of St. Robert, the writer informs us, that the monks of the 
Abbey of St. Mary,-at York, had got into rather a lax state of discipline. 
It does not appear that they were vicious or immoral, or even “ savage” 
old bachelors, ‘The abbot was a kind-hearted old man ; but he was 
old and ignorant, and the monks led an easy life. A noise of chatter- 
ing and laughing might be heard all over the abbey; some, indeed 
kept aloof, and would go into the church to pray while others were 
idle. The greater part, after compline, instead of going to the dormi- 
tory, walked about, and, dividing into knots, talked about the news 
of the day.”’ However, Richard, the prior, and some of the stricter 
sort, were determined that matters should be reformed. « But the 
poor old abbot trembled at the thought of innovation.’”” On which 
Richard appealed to Archbishop Thurstan, who interfered and set the 
old abbot a-weeping, but he said he would not oppose their holy reso- 
lution, but could do nothing without the chapter. So the archbishop 


* It would seem that Aelred is not the only person who has been imposed on. 
The writer of the life of St. Ninian seems to think, that these “savage old maids” 
(as St. Gilbert’s biographer calls them) were very respectable people, and guilty of 
no fraud in the matter. He says—“ Aelred, as appears by his writings, was n0 
friend to monks who were ever on the look out for miracles, but in this case there 
was no choice between accusing the nuns of a wicked fraud, and believing the 
truth of the miracle. Aelred found that he had reason to believe that the nuns were 
holy women, 2nd thought the latter alternative by far the less difficult.”—p. 116. Be- 
tween the two biographers, the truth of the story is involved in no little obscurity. 
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promised to meet the chapter: and here follows the account of the 
meeting :— 


“ On the appointed day, Thurstan, with several oe and reverend ecclesiastics 
connected with the cathedral, went to St. Mary’s abbey, to try to pacify it. When, 
however, they reached as far as the door of the chapterhouse, they were met by the 
abbot, who protested that the archbishop alone should epter, without the secular 
clerks who attended him. When Thurstan remonstrated, out rushed from the chapter- 
house the whole convent, and with them a number of strange monks, Cluniacs and 
Benedictines, assembled for the occasion. Such an uproar ensued as St. Mary’s 
abbey has never witnessed before or since. They roared, they bellowed, and they 
declared that they would rather suffer an interdict for an hundred years than yield an 
inch. Suddenly they shouted, ‘ Seize them, seize them!’ and then they attacked 
Richard and his friends, and would have torn them to pieces, if they had not clasped 
the archbishop’s knees for shelter, ‘Then they drove arehbishop, monks, and clerks, 
altogether, _—_ into the church, with cries of ‘ Seize the rebels! seize the 
traitors !’ the archbishop quitted the monastery, and took with him the brethren 


thus forcibly ejected, being twelve priests and one sub-deacon, and lodged them in 
his house.”—-St. Robert, p. 43. 


Of course neither of these stories are as bad as many which are 
notoriously true—and they would not be worthy of notice, if these 
authors were content to let monasticism rest on its own just historical 
merits,—as a system which, with all its defects, had, in a certain state 
of society and the church, its advantages,—instead of endeavouring to 
recommend it as a state of all but angelical perfection for the adoption 
of our church, and pronouncing monks and nuns to be the only per- 
sons deserving to be called “ Bible Christians,”’ 

But Dr. Pusey’s object is evidently to recommend Jesuitism, and 
not merely monasticism in the abstract. In fact all through this book 
of Surin’s, which he has adapted to the use of the English church, one 
meets at every turn with those pernicious principles and maxims by 
which that fearful system has been able to do such inexpressible mis- 
chief to Christianity. If there is one principle which experience has 
proved to be more destructive of piety and morality than another, it is 
this fundamental principle of the Jesuits, that they are to yield a blind, 
and implicit, and corpse-like submission to their superiors in the order, 
and that in fact the commands of a superior are to take the place of 
reason and conscience, and the Word of God. ‘This is mainly and 
“apinbigd what they mean by self-sacrifice. Now, let any one who 

as any knowledge of their system consider the following passage in 
Dr. Pusey’s adaptation. The chapter is headed, “ How to distinguish 
the will of God,’”—and having stated that there are three means by 
which we may do so, “the law of God,” (of which he gives a very 
comprehensive description indeed, including even “the statutes and 
general regulations made by prelates and ecclesiastical superiors,’”’) 


“the disposition of providence,” and “ obedience’’—he thus explains 
the third:— 


‘*3. There remains only the obedience due to those whom we are lawfully bound 
to obey. Now we cannot doubt that in executing their orders, we execute those of God. 
For the Saviour said to the Apostles, and in their person to all His ministers, He 
that heareth you heareth Me, Luke, x. 16; and St, Paul orders all the faithful to 
obey them that have the rule over them. Heb. xiii. 17, Those who live in a commu- 
nity, under a head who governs have this advantage over those who are free, 


that they are sure of doing God’s will in practising obedience,” —Suriv, pp. 202, 203. 
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Now what crime is there, which a person of enthusiastic temper and 
weak judgment cannot be induced to commit, if he can only be got to 
believe, that when he obeys his superior in a monastic order, he is 
“sure of doing God’s will?” Of course the whole inquiry is narrowed 
to the one question—is it the command of a superior ?—if it be, his 
conscience must be silenced, | 

A still wider door, however, is opened to the arts of those, whose 
interest it is to wind to their purposes the fanatics whom they hold in 
3 subjection, by a fourth method of distinguishing the will of God, which 
ie Dr. Pusey describes as “inspiration.” ‘These are his words :— 


Be ‘¢4. With regard to inspiration, people are sometimes deceived ; and the difficulty 
.. of distinguishing between the true and the false, leaves the mind in great uncertainty 
as to the will of God. But it is certain that one whose intention is perfectly pure is 
. 3 not exposed to grievous doubts, because acting sincerely, and desiring to do whatever 
is is best, he can hardly be deceived ; and in any case he will be excusable, if before acting 
me he examined the inspiration, and, for greater security, consulted with persons ex. 
ay Mg perienced in the spiritual life. Mo-eover, those who have long been led by the Spirit of 
mi Bio God, are in the habit of following the drawings of Grace and the direction of the Holy 


4 Spirit, and consequently cannot then fail of doing His Divine will.’—Surin, p. 203. 
j 


I Certainly, unless the history of the last three centuries be a fable, 
4 men of flighty and enthusiastic temperament, have by sophistry of this 
Bie sort, been repeatedly worked on by the Jesuits to commit most atro- 
bf cious crimes—their intention pure,—the greater glory of God, and the 
se extension of the Catholic Church, objects for which they were ready 
to sacrifice life itself, —how easy is it for a skilful confessor to lead some 
Clement or Ravillac to believe, that bis plot of murder and regicide 
is an inspiration of the Almighty—and, at all events, whether it be or 
not, as he has “ for greater security consulted with persons experienced 
Ri in the spiritual life,” he himself *‘ in any case” “ will be excusable.” 
at i , Such things have been done. And if thisis the solution of some late 
ft phenomena, and if those who have been undermining and betraying 
the Church, have been taught by such fearful sophistry as this, to 
regard themselves as the subjects of inspiration, no one need be sur- 
prised at what has taken place. Without tools of this sor-—weak— 
amiable—imaginative—devotional visionaries—minds easily puzzled 
by artlul casuistry—easily confused as to the distinctions of morals, 
and the necessity of truth and rectitude—without such tools as 
these, the designs of the wily enemies of our church never could sucs 
ceed. It may be doubted, whether they even would be attempted. 
The system of espionage and mutual distrust which pervades the 
whole machinery of the Jesuits is thus panegyrized by Dr. Pusey : 
«The state of a man who, having learned by Divine illumination the great ad- 
vantage of self-knowledge, is so led to annihilate himself before God and man, as to 


ine be completely indifferent to all that is said or thought of bim ; to desire no privilege, 
| hie nor any token of distinction; instantly to forget all injuries done to him, without 


4 ~ seeking to do himself justice; in short, to become, as it were, insensible to all that 
a I e* concerns his own interest. One who has been enabled to arrive at this state, what- 
age ever his merit, however great his age, joyfully suffers himself to be treated like a child ; 
‘d : tie he does not complain ; he does not even think that too little consideration is shown him : 
and if he ts under obedience in_ the religious life, he is well satisfied that his Superior 
4 i Ble shall see all his letters, and send or retain them as he pleases : and though he may have 
Be a Pye preached in the most celebrated pulpits with the general applause, not only of the 
| * ea people, but even of princes, he is not reluctant to be humbled: far from that, he 
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makes abasement his delight, and reposes on it as in his centre, ever as passionately 
desirous of contempt, as worldly men are of honour and of the highest dignities, When 
a soul is thoroughly established in this disposition, not by a mere yielding, but by a 

nerous and efficacious love of humiliation, she may be said to know what is meant 
by true humility : and if she has not yet learned to practise it in full perfection, to 
have at least the thought and desire of doing so.”—Snurin, pp. 208, 209. 


Persuade a man that it is the perfection of self-sacrifice and humility 
to take pleasure in being treated as a child, and in having his letters 
opened and pried into, and sent or retained at the caprice of another—. 
and you make him fit for any purpose to which a total negation ot 
self-respect is a qualification. And particularly, in an order where 
talents and discretion are sure to find their level, he will be employed 
in the post for which he is best suited. Clothed in the language of 
piety, Dr. Pusey expresses this idea thus— 


“ With this a man is capable of filling all offices, of acquitting himself well of all 
sorts of employment; and God can entrust His gifts to him without risk.” —Ibid. 


But, indeed, he makes no concealment of the connexion of this 
notion with Jesuitism. ‘The following will perhaps be read with sur- 
prise, when one recollects that Dr. Pusey still wishes it to be thought 
that he is a member of our communion. The reader will please to 
bear in mind that Dr, Pusey is in the habit of using (asin this passage) 
the words St. Ignatius, to signify Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits. 

‘For this cause the Saints have so highly praised humility, and St. Ignatius, 
among others, calls the love of contempt a most valuable step in the spiritual life, 
He often recominended it to his first companions, and some of them, touched by his 
lessons, became eminent in that virtue. It is related in the History of the Company 
of Jesus, that Father James Laynez, the most learned Jesuit of his time, and a 
famous preacher, having been made Provincial of Italy, complained to his General, 
St. Ignatius, that he called all the best labourers of his province to Rome, and that 
for want of their assistance the colleges were ill provided. ‘The holy man replied 
wisely, that it was right to prefer the common to private good, and that it was more 
important to religion that Rome should be provided with fit persons than the other 
towns. But Laynez, seeing that the General still persisted in taking away many of 
his evangelic labourers, thought it right to represent to him once more the incon- 
venience that this caused him. Then St. Ignatius could not refrain from testifying 
to him by letter his displeasure, that though he had sufficiently explained to him 
why he did so, he still continued his complaints, and thereby showed less obedience 
than he ought. Send me word, added he, if, on examination, you do not think that 
you have done amiss; and in case you find yourself guilty, let me know to what 
penance you condemn yourself, The reply of Laynez was a manifest proof of his 
profound humility, and his letter is preserved word for word in the history. He 
begins by thanking St. Ignatius for his goodness in warning him of his fault; then 
humbly acknowledging himself guilty, he asks his pardon for the trouble which he 
has caused him by his importunity ; him, whom he honours as the father of his soul, 
and to whom he owes the utmost respect: and to the Saint’s desire that he would 
inform him of what punishment he thought himself worthy for his want of obedience, 
he replies, that whatever he is pleased to order him, will be that which he will most 
willingly accept ; but that since he must impose one on himself, the least of which 
he thinks himself worthy, is to be deposed from his office, forbidden to study, and de- 
prived of all books except his Breviary, reduced for his whole life to teach grammar to 
little children ; in a word, to be regarded as filth. He adds to all this many other 
penances, as fusts and scourgings; and to this he voluntarily condemns himself for a 
fault which others would have judged so slight, as hardly to believe it a real fault. 
But because he has been blamed for it by his Superior, he returns unto himself, and 
accuses himself with a humility which cannot be too much admired in a man of ex- 
traordinary merit, a man whom the Supreme Pontiff had chosen to be his preacher, 
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whom he had sent to Trent to assist at the Council as his theologian, and who at 
length suceceded St. Ignatius in the office of General.” —Surin, p. 210, 211. 


Whether this be not something like what the Mediéators would call 
a devout invention, one need not now inquire—but the principle, that 
such an extravagant punishment was deserved, merely on account of 
a man, high in office, having ventured, not to disobey (for he never 
dreamt of that, it seems,) but to exercise his reason in considering the 
interests of the order, so far as to make a representation to his supe. 
rior,—is as complete an exposition of the utter prostration of mind and 
conscience which Dr. Pusey and his new Guides call humility, as it is 
possible to conceive. But this abject submission—and the willingness 
to take pleasure in being insulted, misunderstood, and misrepresented, 
when obeying orders, and advancing the power of the society, this is 


the first requisite for a Jesuit; and so Dr. Pusey proceeds to inform 
us,— 


“ This is the Divine virtue, which should be regarded as the immediate founda- 
tion of all graces and all spiritual gifts. Therefore St. Ignatius, in his instructions 
Sor the examination of those who feel themselves called to enter the Company, directs 
that it shall be 7 inquired of them, whether they have humility enough to love 


and desire insults, calumnies, and outrages, as much as worldly people love and desire 
honours and dignities.”—Ibid, p. 211. 


Nay, to make the sacrifice more complete, the Jesuit must be de- 
tached from all affection, all friendship, all love for his fellow-Chris- 
tians. With two specimens of this teaching from this work of Dr. 
Pusey’s, the present inquiry may be concluded. In the former, the 
maxim of the Jesuits, that everything is to be done, and every person 
valued, only with a view to what they technically call the greater 
glory of God,—though not very distinctly expressed, will be readily 
detected by any one acquainted with the system, 


“2. There is a second way of forsaking all, when we not only abandon all that we 
have, and deprive ourselves of it, but when we feel no attachment to anything, and 
can say without deceiving ourselves, that we love God Alone, and wish only to sce 
His will done. <A man, for example, who has this disposition, though he likes his 
place of abode, may say with boldness and sincerity, that he is ready to go wherever 
he is sent, as soon as he knows God’s will respecting it; he may say, also, that what- 
ever pleasure he finds in the conversation of those with whom he has long lived and 
been acquainted, he has no difficulty in renouncing it. 

“ For if he still feels a strong unwillingness to quit them, though resolved to do so, he 
may believe that he has a desire to do well ; but this natural inclination to live with our 
friends, and this difficulty in leaving them, are a sign that he has not yet acquired the 
true spirit of interior destitution, and that his heart is not detached from all; tor if this 
were the case, he would be equally satisfied with every place, and with all sorts of per- 
sons: he would avoid all engagements and reject everything which might diminish 
his freedom, Tor, to be wholly free, we must love no good, no employment, nor even 
any man soever, except with a view to the greater service of God. “ What thing more 
quiet than the single eye?” says our author, “and what more free than he that 
desireth nothing on earth?” B., iii. c. 31. Can one who has not attained this perfect 
liberty, think himself in a state to enjoy the Presence of God, while the least mote is 
capable of troubling the eye, and hindering it from beholding its Object? Here is 
matter to occupy a man who aspires to eternal happiness, Let him often examine 
himself, that if he discovers any too human affection, any attachment, however slight, 
binding him to creatures, he may quickly rid himself of it, for otherwise his work will 
never be ended,”—Ibid. pp. 16, 17. 


So that although the unfortunate victim of this fearful system of ins 
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quity, be resolved to give up his friends,—yet if he feels any strong un- 
willingness—any difficultyin doingso—he has indeed a desire to do well, 
but has not yet acquired the true spirit of interior destitution. He is not 
free, in the Jesuit sense of the term—he is not a living corpse—with- 
out will, or wish, unresisting in the hands of his superiors, if he still 
retains the slightest love for any man soever, except with a view to 
the interest of the Jesuit order: for that, every tyro knows, is what is 
meant by the phrase Dr. Pusey has rendered, “the greater service of 
God.” If some particles of humanity—some love to father, brother, 
friend—some charity, which has no interested motive to pollute it, still 
linger in his bosom—* any attachment, however slight, binding him to 
creatures,’’—he must only rid himself of it as quickly as he may. 

The second passage is in a similar strain. It is as follows :— 

“2. The second thing, in regard of which we have need to overcome ourselves 
much, is freedom of heart ; for as nothing helps us more to attain holiness and per- 
fection than an entire detachment from created things, so we must spare no pains to 
acquire it. Suppose the case then of a person who is bound by attachment or in- 
terest to some other individual. What must he do? His first care must be to 
break his bonds, to renounce every too earthly affection, and to arrive at as great an 
indifference for the beloved object as for one unknown. And this must not be long 
delayed, for the smallest delay is always a hindrance to perfect union with God, 

“ You may, perhaps, have received a present which is very pleasing to you; you feel 
that your heart clings to it, and that it would give you much pain to part with it, 
if it were only on account of the person who gave it, and whose remembrance you wish 
to preserve. Renounce it ——s if you are wise, and if you have any remains of 
zeal for your spiritual progress. Jf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, said the Saviour. 
This is for you a cause of offence ; banish from your heart all that may hinder its 
liberty. 

“ Saint Francis once felt some slight satisfaction in composing a little work ; the 
idea of it returned upon his mind during his prayers; he rose immediately and 
burned it. ‘Those who desire true freedom of heart should imitate this example ; 
and the more diligent they are in casting off all natural feelings, the greater progress 
they will make towards perfection, ‘This gives the poor a singular advantage in 

uniting themselves to God. There is nothing in which we should labour harder than 
in breaking these sort of attachments ; for God cannot permit that a heart which de- 
sires to be His, should divide its affections between Him and His creatures, An im- 
perfection proceeding from weakness aloue, a sudden movement of impatience or 
self-love, does not separate us from Him in such a degree as a voluntary attachment 


to any created thing whatever.”—Surin, pp. 65, 66. 

When one knows, for what horrible purposes these maxims have 
been framed, and how it is by thus calling good evil, and light dark- 
ness, and by branding in this manner the holiest and purest charities 
of our nature and our religion, as if they were displeasing to God and 
dangerous to our salvation,—that it is, by such arts as these, innocent 
aud susceptible young persons have been left with broken hearts and 
disordered understandings, merely because they stood in the way of a 
wicked and anti-christian ambition, or because it seemed, that by ex- 
tracting everything that was lovely and generous and unearthly from 
their hearts, they might be reduced to that state of living mechanism 
which would best fit them to be the instruments of artful and intriguing 
selfishness—when we know this—when all mankind knows it—when 
the common sense and good feeling of Christendom have made the 
hame of Jesuit, in every language in Hurope, the symbol for everything 
which is the reverse of truth and charity, it does seem a fearful and a 
most humiliating conclusion to the movement which has been so long 
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distracting our church, that a clergyman holding a dignified station, in 
& protestant church and a protestant university, should thus avow 
himself the advocate of such a system, and devote himself to the most 
unenviable employment of endeavouring to propagate it amongst us, 
At all events, the public are fully warned. Whatever attachment Dr. 
Pusey may profess to our communion, everything which he now gives 
to the world, whether original or adapted, demonstrates that the pur- 
pose he has at heart is the Romanizing of the English church, and 
that he has no objection to be known as a partizan of the Jesuits, and 
an advocate of their principles and system. 


| i . 3 4 The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
Patt Be THE AUTHENTICITY OF 1 JOHN, v. 7, FURTHER CONSIDERED. 
el, f Sir,—lI have read in the life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, that Pro- 
: Ba fessor Porson had, in conversing with him, admitted that the question 
a concerning the disputed verse in the First Epistle of St. John merited 
Pu. a al a further examination. It may, therefore, be hoped that those who, 
ry) 1 e in common with the writer, hold in much respect the memory of that 
_ 7 very distinguished scholar, may not be offended if the controversy 
a a should be considered as not yet closed and decided. The correctness 


be hi of the sacred text is, indeed, too important, to be conceded to the 
4 authority of any scholar, however eminent. In this case, too, other 
considerations may be found to present themselves, than those which 
offered themselves to his mind; and even these may not have 
received from him all the attention which they may justly claim. 

Jt is at once admitted, that no Greek manuscript of any authority 
has been alleged in support of the disputed passage, and moreover, 
that no satisfactory allusion to it has yet been produced from any of 
those Greek writers, who have been denominated fathers of the church. 
This admission might almost be considered as fatal to its pretension, ifno 
reasonable account could be given of the absence of such authorities ; 
but, even if no such account could be given, we find that Michaelis, 
who strenuously opposed it,* has contended for the superior import- 
ance of versions in the comparison with manuscripts, for determining 
the authenticity of scriptural readings, on account of their far greater 
antiquity. 

The consideration of internal evidence in this case has been utterly 
rejected by Professor Porson. ‘ Where,” says he, + “there is no ex- 
ternal evidence, (that is, according to his vindicator, { Crito Canta- 
brigiensis, no evidence from manuscripts,) internal evidence can never 
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* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii, part 1, chap. 7. Cambr. 1793. 
Letter to Travis, p. 599, Lond. 1790, t Vindication, p. 75. Cambr, 1827. 
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Tothis I might accede, as a general canon of biblical criticism, if it be 
understood to mean only that such an addition should not be made to 
the text of the sacred Scripture through any mere persuasion which 
we might entertain, that the text would thereby be rendered more 
complete or even more intelligible than before. ‘Our notion of greater 
completeness might be founded on a misapprehension of Christian 
doctrine ; and our sense of the obscurity of a passage must wait to be 
enlightened by greater assiduity of inquiry, or by greater assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, vouchsafed to us in aid of our pions investigations. 
But a case may be conceived quite distinct from those of such unwar- 
ranted interpolations, and perhaps applicable to the subject of the pro- 

sed discussion. 

If it should, by sound and clear reasoning, be deduced from the 
acknowledged text that there is in it a chasm which must have been 
originally filled, inasmuch as without some connecting proposition, or 
propositions, the acknowledged text is plainly incongruous, and if, in 
addition to this, the acknowledged text itself is found by just inferences 
to furnish the very words and combination of the proposition, or pro- 
positions, which would establish the necessary connexion: then the 
passage produced as claiming admission into the text, comes recom- 
mended by that text itself, as that which of necessity must have had a 
place in it. ‘The emendation is then warranted by the acknowledged 
text, when this both proves the want of such an addition, and supplies 
the materials of which it should be composed. It is the text itself 
suggesting its own completion ; and, therefore, in such a case it cannot 
justly be said that the insertion has no authority from manuscripts. 

It is proposed to examine the whole paragraph with this view, and 
by a careful analysis to endeavour to ascertain—l, whether, if the 
disputed verse were absent, there would indeed be such a chasm 
between the sixth and the followi ing verses ; and, 2, whether the eighth 
verse does, by fair reasoning, supply, for filling it, just such a verse as 
that the authenticity of which has been denied. The Professor* has 
indeed urged that “ the opposers of the verse say, on the contrary, that 
its insertion confuses the whole sense, breaks the connexion, and 
makes the most intricate and ambiguous sentence that ever was seen.” 
But this shall be matter for consideration. 

The method of considering the question here proposed is in truth 
analogous to that, which in the investigations of geology has crowned 
Cuvier and his new system of osteology with glory. ‘That celebrated 
naturalist + concluded, that the mode of the existence of an animal 
may be collected from one part of its structure, and then applied to 
the detection of another; and in this manner he has been able to re- 
construct the whole of many animals, of which parts only had been 
supplied, May not a corresponding mode of reasoning be applied to 
an authorized enforcement of doctrine, which we may, for satisfactory 
reasons, conclude to be defective in the congruity and mutual relation 
of its parts, and to require that something should be supplied as indis- 


* Letter to ‘Travis, p. 396. 
t+ Whewell’s Indications of the Creator, p, 43, Lond, 1845, 
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pensable to the due combination of the whole, that part to be so sup. 
plied being at the same time indicated by those which we possess? 
In this other case the parts of an argument unquestionably found in 
ancient authorities may justly be compared to the fossil remains, which 
are evidently insufficient for the entire organization of an animal; and 
the invariable laws of connected reasoning may, it is apprehended, be 
considered as strictly analogous to those ascertained principles of 
organic structure, which enabled Cuvier to discover by inference, the 
parts to be supplied for the completion of the frame of an animal, 

For the subject of the proposed examination, the sixth, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth verses, are taken from our English version; the eighth, 
however, being corrected agreeably to the Greek manuscripts, by sub- 
stituting for for and in its commencement, and omitting the words on 
earth, so as to render the passage more conformable to the Greek 
authorities. The’ text of the four verses would then be thus stated. 
« This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood: and it is the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit is truth, For there are three that bear 
witness; the Spirit and the water and the blood; and these three 
agree in one. If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is 
greater: for this is the witness of God, which he hath testified of his 
Son. He that believeth in the Son of God, hath the witness in him- 
self: he that believeth not God hath made him a liar; because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son.” 

It must, however, be taken into consideration, that the English 
version, even thus far corrected, does not, as is done in the original 
language, distinguish the genders of nouns and pronouns, For supply- 
ing this deficiency, it is further necessary to introduce into the eighth 
verse the words persons and thing, implied in the masculine and neuter 
forms of the words, to which they are in our version to be respectively 
annexed. ‘That verse, therefore, when in this manner further corrected, 
will stand thus: “ For there are three persons that bear witness; the 
Spirit and the water and the blood ; and these three persons agree in 
the one thing ;” the article the being also introduced before the words 
one thing, as in the original language. 

It is obvious, that * the description of three persons cannot with any 
direct propriety be applied to more than one of the three witnesses 
specified in the text, the spirit alone possessing in itself the character 
of personality. Augustine, indeed,t+ applied to the water and the blood 
symbolical significations, alleging that the three shadowed forth the 
persons of the divine ‘Trinity ; but so fanciful was his interpretation, 
that he considered the spirit as signifying the Father, while the water 
he regarded as denoting the Holy Spirit, and the blood the Son. This 
mode of interpretation has, however, been long abandoned as unwar- 


* This consideration has been urged by Eugenius, Archbishop of Cherson, in the 
year 1780, but misapplied, as he understood the eighth verse also to treat of the 
Trinity. An extract from a letter of the Archbishop, preserved by Professor Matthzi, 
of Moscow, is given by Knittel, in his New Criticisms on 1 John, v. 7, Lond, 1829, 
App. C. 


+ Contra Maximinum Arianum, lib. 2, 
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ranted and unsatisfactory ; and it seems to have been generally ad- 
mitted, that the word Spirit must be interpreted literally, and the others 
less remotely from their ordinary significations, not at all as connected 
with personal existence. These have, accordingly, been considered we 
as having reference to the two sacraments of our church, baptism and NEB 
the commemoration of the death of Christ. A more just interpretation 
may, however, in my opinion, be discerned in their joint relation to | a 2 - 
the doctrine of the incarnation, which is specially urged in this epistle, ceo 
the water referring to the baptism of Christ, at which the Holy Spirit 
visibly descended on him, and the blood, as in John i, 13, referring to 
his human descent. 

If the description of three persons cannot, with any direct propriety, 
be applied to the witnesses specified in the acknowledged text, we 
must expect to find something in the immediately preceding part of 
the paragraph, which would lead the mind to a secondary application 
of these words; at least, we should expect to find nothing in it at 
variance with such an naan, Instead, however, of finding either 
expectation fulfilled, we find the witness attributed in the sixth verse 
exclusively tothe Spirit, the only one of the three to which the character 
of persohality properly belonged, and this personality itself disregarded 
by connecting the word Spirit with a neuter participle, lost, indeed, in 
our version, which translates it by the words, that beareth witness. We 
find, therefore, in the two verses, one of which immediately follows the 
other in the acknowledged text, not a correspondence of expression 
leading the mind from one to the other, and justifying an extraordinary 
application of terms, but an opposition as perfect as can be imagined, 
‘The witness attributed in the one to the exclusion of the water and the 
blood, is in that which immediately follows, attributed to the Spirit in 
conjunction with the water and the blood; and the personality, which 
in the former is withheld from the Spirit by the neuter gender of the 
accompanying participle, is, in the latter, extended to the whole three 
by the use of the masculine. ‘The incongruity is rendered more 
striking and unaccountable by the word for connecting the latter with 
the former, since it assigns the statement of the latter as the reason 
and proof of the former, with which it is apparently so much at 


4 


variance. 
This being considered as sufficiently proving that the eighth verse 4 
cannot be conceived to have followed the sixth without the inter- ‘hae = 
vention of some other, which, while it established a connexion in the bad dt 2 


general sense of the paragraph, might account for the character of 
personality attributed to all the three witnesses specified in the former, 
it is now proposed to show that the very terms and form of the verse 
to be supplied may, by fair inference, be collected from a careful 
examination of the admitted text. 

In this examination we should hold in mind that disposition of the 
sacred writers to introduce parallelisms of expression into the more 
elevated passages of their compositions, which * Bishop Lowth has sue- 


. Michaelis also appears to have had some a impression as Bishop Jebb, after- 
wards more distinetly received, “ ‘The whole arrangement of the periods,” in the 
language of the New Testament, “ is regulated according to the Hebrew verses, (not 
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cessfully traced in the writings of the Old Testament, and the late 
Bishop Jebb has since shown to have been familiar also to those of the 
New, the national habit of Hebrew composition having naturally been 
extended to the use of an acquired language. In another part of this 
very epistle, indeed, the latter has discovered an example of this kind 
of poetry, so well fitted for the solemn enunciation of either prophecy 
or doctrine, citing,* with this view, the fifteenth and two succeeding 
verses of the second chapter. We may, therefore, reasonably expect 
to find some influence of this habit of composition in the passage now 
under consideration, as it may well be conceived that the apostle was 
desirous of making in it a concluding and forcible impression of the 
truth of the great doctrine of the incarnation, which he was anxiously 
inculeating. 

In applying, accordingly, the principle of parallelism to the eighth 
verse, that we may discover the passage necessary to be supplied as 
introductory to it, we observe that it contains two distinct statements, 
for each of which some parallel is to be sought. It is first stated, that 
there are three witnesses, described all as persons, though the character 
is properly applicable only to the first, and that the first is the Spirit. 
It is then stated, that these three agree in the one thing, or in the at- 
testation of the same doctrine. From the former of these statements, 
we collect a triple inference in regard to the passage to be supplied: 
first, that it should also contain the mention of three witnesses; 
secondly, that these should be such as should all be properly desc ribed 
as persons ; and thirdly, since the Spirit is one of the three mentioned 
in the eighth verse, that they should be the persons of the divine 
Trinity. From the latter statement, we may infer that some unity 
should be represented as belonging to those other witnesses, and this 
cannot be any other than the consubstantial unity of the divine 
nature. 

We have thus obtained the substance of the verse to be supplied, 
corresponding well to that of which the authenticity is under con- 
sideration, Its form, also, may be completed with the utmost precision, 
For distinguishing the two triads of witnesses, thus brought into juxta- 
position, it would be necessary to note that the one is in heaven, the 
other on earth. This distinction being noted, it would be proper that 

fF the second person of the divine Trinity should be designated as the 
ee Word, the denomination employed by the same apostle to discri- 
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minate his simply divine nature from that twofold character which he 
p submitted to bear among us for performing the work of our redemp- 
‘4% tion. A similar consideration may also be held to render it proper, 
that in the same verse the epithet, Joly, should be ascribed to the 
Spirit, as there specified in the distinct personality of its divine nature. 
The neuter term employed to designate the divine unity would be 
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e ey Bs those in Hebrew poetry, but such as are found in the historical books, and are always 

“ii Tae closed with Silluk cum Soph Pasuk,) which are constructed in a manner direetly 
| ei z: fe opposite to the roundness of the Grecian language ; and, for want of variety, have 
ial BLE an endless repetition of the same particles,” Introduction, &e., vol. i. part 1, chap. 4, 

ae sect. 5. 

Lit S23 ie * Sacred Literature, p. 268. Lond. 1828. See the Appendix. 
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suggested by® that passage of the gospel of the same apostle, in which 
our Saviour has announced his own unity with the Father. 

The process of reasoning here employed in investigating the verse 
to be supplied, has necessarily been analytical, as proceeding from an 
acknowledged verse to the discovery of that which, it is apprehended, 
must have preceded, and conducted the writer of the epistle to the 
construction of the other. But in forming a judgment concerning the 
passage so completed, as containing an example of this Hebraic species 
of composition, the contrary course, or a synthetical process of reason- 
ing should be pursued. It should be assumed that the apostle, for 
some reason arising out of the combination of his argument, had first 
introduced the mention of the divine Trinity, and of the unity of the 
three persons, and had been thereby led, in the spirit of the composi- 
tion of his nation, to subjoin some corresponding statement. In such 
a case, he would naturally seek a triad of witnesses, to which per- 
sonality might in some, though indirect and vague, sense be ascribed; 
and to these other witnesses he would ascribe a unity corresponding, 
as nearly as the case would admit, to that which had been attributed 
to the former. 

It has been already noticed, that Professor Porson has represented 
that the opposers of the disputed verse, among whom we must, of 
course, class himself, consider the insertion of it as introducing the 
utmost imaginable confusion into the passage. ‘This observation is 
now to be considered ; and, perhaps, it may appear that the judgment 
of these persons has been precipitate and unwarranted. 

It has been, perhaps, generally assumed, that the disputed verse, if 
admitted, is to be received, as intended by the apostle to contain a 
formal declaration of the doctrine of the Trinity. This, however, 
does not appear to have been his object. He probably considered that 
doctrine as sufficiently established by the baptismal form authoritatively 
delivered by our Saviour, especially when taken in connexion with his 
own peculiarly solemn enunciation of the divinity of the /Vord in the 
commencement of his gospel; nor was the church disturbed by any 
dissension on that subject before the second century, towards the close 
of which the Sabellian doctrine, confounding the distinction of the 
three persons, was combated by Tertullian. ‘The doctrine, which the 
apostle appears to have been anxious to maintain and inculcate in this 
epistle, was opposed, not to speculations concerning the Trinity, buat to 
those of the Gnostics concerning the incarnation; his object here being 
to establish the humanity, as in his gospel he attested the divinity of 
Christ. “That Jesus Christ is come in the flesht’’ or the doctrine 
of the incarnation, is that which he has here laboured to establish in 
the minds of Christians; and if he has asserted in a precise form of 
words, the doctrine of the Trinity, it must have been with this other 
View, and only as it might furnish a connecting link in his argument 
enforcing the former doctrine. 

The conclusion to which the apostle in this passage wished to lead 
the minds of sincere believers was, as appears from the tenth verse, 


* John, x. 30. ¢ 1 Jokn, iv. 2, 3. 
XXVIII.—December, 1845. 2x 
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that all such persons had then in themselves, from the assurance 
of the Spirit, the witness of the incarnation of our Lord, as bei 
disposed by it to receive implicitly the attestation which the Father 
had given of the Son at his baptism. This is, accordingly, stated in 
the sixth verse, as the enunciation of the proposition afterwards to 
be proved. «This is he,” says the apostle, that came by water and 
blood, even Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water and blood.” 
In these words, it is conceived, the doctrine of the incarnation js 
comprehended, The proposition to be here proved follows: « And it 
is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth,” or 
rather the truth. The Spirit, as being the truth, or the inspirer of the 
truth, is, at this time, the witness of the doctrine to those who could 
not have witnessed the solemn attestation of the Father. 

In this enunciation, three particulars are observable. 1. We observe 
that the Spirit is here described as bearing witness, to the exclusion of 
the water and the blood just before mentioned, whereas in the eighth 
verse it is joined in one common attestation with the water and the 
blood ; the reason of which appears to be that the witness mentioned 
in the sixth verse is the present assurance given to the minds of 
believers, while that in the eighth relates to the attestation given at 
the baptism of Jesus Christ. 2. The Spirit is, in the sixth verse, 
coupled with a neuter participle, in the eighth, with masculine words ; 
its influence on the heart being, as it seems, contemplated in the 
former, and its personality in the latter. 3. It has been objected by 
Professor Porson* to the authenticity of the seventh verse, that it couples 
the epithet Holy with the Spirit, whereas the Spirit had been in the 
sixth mentioned without any such epithet. To this it may be replied, 
that the epithet is properly coupled with the term in expressing the 
personality of the Spirit, as one of the three witnesses in heaven, 
though no such propriety existed in the preceding verse, considered as 
describing the influence of the Spirit on the heart of man. 

The proof of the proposition so enunciated is contained in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth verses. In the seventh verse, the divine con- 
substantiality of the Spirit to the other persons of the divine Trinity is 
stated, implying, as it seems, its intimate cognizance of any attestation 
witnessed by either of the others. In the eighth verse, is stated the 
concern which the Spirit had in the baptism of Jesus Christ, at which 
the incarnation of the latter was announced to the world. In the 
ninth, reference is made to the attestation witnessed by the Father on 
that solemn occasion. These three statements, it is conceived, consti- 
tute the proof, abrupt, indeed, and sententious, indeed, after the 
Hebrew fashion, but neither incoherent nor embarrassed, as repre- 
sented by the Professor. It is properly concluded with the attestation 
of the Father, for which the apostle justly claims entire credence, as 
superior to any human testimony. 

It, of course, occurs to inquire, how it may be supposed to have 
happened that words so numerous, and if authentic, so important, 
should have disappeared generally from the Greek manuscripts. Mill 
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deemed it sufficient to refer it to the negligence of transcribers amidst 
the paucity of copies then existing. This explanation appears to be 
insufficient and unsatisfactory, But it may also appear that there are 
quite sufficient reasons for ascribing it to designed suppression in its 
origin, and then to the influence of authority in a case, it must be 
adinitted, of not a little perplexity. 

The designed suppression, it may seem, may be justly ascribed to the 
author of the Syriac version, one of the two most ancient authorities of 
the New Testament now existing, having been executed before the 
close of the first, or in the very beginning of the second century.* This is 
a bold charge, but it is not advanced without the support of some evi- 
dence from fact, as well as from probability. It was the opinion of 
Michaelis,t collected from many particulars, that this version was the 
work of a native Jew; and it may easily be conceived that such a 
man, though he had become a Christian, might be well disposed to 
suppress a passage apparently so adverse to the national doctrine of 
the unity of God. ‘This presumption receives confirmation from the 
fact, that another and much longer passage, generally admitted to be 
genuine, has been omitted from the same version, the omission of 
which may, with probability, be referred to a similar disposition of 
mind. ‘The passage of the gospel of the same apostle, concerning the 
adulterous woman brought to our Saviour for his judgment, that it 
might appear whether he would, in such a case, maintain the observ- 
ance of the law of Moses, has also been omitted. As this transaction 
exhibited a baffled attempt to press upon our Saviour the rigorous 
observance of that law in a case of human transgression, and may, on 
this account, have been distasteful to a Jewish translator, so may the 
other have appeared to him inadmissible, as apparently inconsistent 
with the fundamental doctrine of his original religion, that of the unity 
of the divine nature. 

If it be now considered how much the authority of this very early, 
and even, as it seems, native version, must have influenced, in regard 
toa passage of confessedly great obscurity and difficulty, the opinion 
of the Greek church, especially at Alexandria, which was in this 
period the distinguished school of theological learning, we may under- 
stand how it may have happened, that, having been omitted from it, 
the same passage should also have been omitted from many, possibl 
from all the copies of the Greek text, and thus have in the Gree 
church been consigned to total oblivion. None of the existing manu- 
scripts, according ¢ to the opinion of Michaelis, can be referred to a 
date antecedent to the sixth century. Here, then, was an interval of 
at least four centuries, in which authority on the one hand, and per- 
plexity on the other, had full time for destroying every vestige of the 
original reading of the epistle. 

It has, however, happened in this case, as it did to Cuvier, that the 
perfect skeleton has been presented to us, at least in its form and 
magnitude, by Jerome’s emendation of the old Italic versions, No 
man has questioned the entire competency of Jerome to the due per- 


* Michaelis, vol, ii. part 1, p. 33. ot Ibid. p. 43, t Ibid. p. 160, 
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formance of this task, which had been committed to him by the 
Roman pontiff, on account of the discordances of the versions then 
used in the western church. Though born in western Europe, and 
educated at Rome, he was confessedly well acquainted with both the 
original languages of the sacred writings; and in search of a monastic 
retirement, that he might devote himself wholly to the study of the 
Scriptures, he established himself for a time in the solitudes of Syria, 
Though versed in the knowledge of the Hebrew language, he was free 
from any partial reverence for the ordinances of Moses; and though 
versed also in the knowledge of the Greek language, he was not 
engaged in the speculations of the Grecian philosophy. His prefer. 
ences were for the study of the sacred writings, and monastic seclusion; 
and, however the latter propensity may have hurried him into serious 
errors of conduct, no reason appears for considering him as disposed 
to falsify, in any particular, the record of our faith. 

Being thus eminently qualified for the office, Jerome was employed 
by Pope Damasus to remedy the confusion then existing among the 
Italic or Latin versions,* which had been in use even from the first 
century, and completed the work about the year 384. Far, how- 
ever, from rendering his emendation a mere adjustment of the discre- 
pancies of these, which he had been engaged to correct, he says,} at 
the end of his Catalogus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, Novum ‘Testa- 
mentum Greecee fidei reddidi, and he has constantly appealed to the 
Greek original, as the true standard by which his work should be 
judged. Michaelis has indeed remarked that Jerome acknowledges 
that he had not attempted to amend all the errors, but only the most 
important. As we cannot, however, but consider the question of the 
authenticity of the passage under consideration as comprehended in 
this class, we must conclude that it underwent his revision ; and must, 
therefore, further infer, either that Jerome had before him a satisfac- 
tory authority in the original language, or that the testimony of those 
very ancient versions, however in other respects discordant, was 80 
strong in favour of the verse, that it, in his judgment, overbore the 
opposite consideration of its absence from ail the Greek authorities. 

In this latter view of the question of Jerome’s text, it should be con- 
sidered, that in a matter of this nature, the Latin church was a most 
impartial witness; for in that early period it had yet known no heresy 
except the lust of power, which seems to have been engendered in it 
by the recollections of the ancient capital of empire, and could have 
felt no other anxiety about its versions, than the natural and _ proper 
desire of having for its ministrations a regulated text. While the 
Greek, or Eastern church, was torn by doctrinal dissensions, that of 
Rome resisted, indeed, on every side, the Arian doctrines introduced 
among the barbarian invaders of the western countries by the mis 
sionaries or fugitives of Greece, but, in other respects, pursued its 
steady course to the establishment of its own supremacy ; adopting 
readily the superstitions which might be instrumental to this purpose, 


* Michaelis, vol. ii. part 1, p. 217. + Ibid. p. 123. t Ibid. pp. 123, 124. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF 1 JOHN, v. 7. 615 
but rather repressing mere differences of doctrine, as foreign to this 
at object. 

As this testimony of Jerome preceded in antiquity all the existing 
Greek manuscripts by more than a century, so may it be considered 
as confirmed by its own authorities even to the first century ;* fc * 
such is the antiquity ascribed by Michaelis to the oldest Italic version: 
We have, moreover, specific authorities in favour of the disputed pas- 
sage, long prior to the time of Jerome; that of Cyprian for the third 
century, and that of Tertullian for the second, confirming, almost to 
the commencement of our religion, this implied testimony of the 
western church, 

Cyprian,t in his treatise “ De Unitate Ecclesie,” writes thus:— 
« Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus; et iterum de Patre et 
Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est, et tres unum sunt.” These Words 
appear to contain a sufficiently explicit citation of two very remark- 
able passages of the New Testament, designating the one as the de- 
claration of our Lord himself, and the other as a part of the written 
word. Michaelis, however, who was strenuously adverse to the 
authenticity of the passage under consideration, has contended that 
the words of Cyprian do not furnish any proof, because the words 
tres unum sunt are found also in the eighth verse, which, he says, the 
Latin fathers interpreted mystically of the Trinity. It is remarkable 
that each of the two assertions composing this argument of Michaelis 
is erroneous. The concluding words of the eighth verse are not, as 
he has alleged, tres unum sunt, but tres in unum sunt, words signifying 
an agreement in a tendency towards one common object; whereas 
the former signify, and have been adduced by Cyprian as signifying, 
an agreement in consubstantial existence. Nor was he warranted in 
ascribing to Cyprian a mystical interpretation of the eighth verse, which 
is with good reason considered as proposed two centuries after his 
time, by Augustin. 

Michaelist has endeavoured to support his opinion of the reference 
of this passage of Cyprian, by the testimony of Facundus, who lived 
inthe sixth century, and therefore must have written about three 
centuries after him, ascribing to him the mystical interpretation of the 
eighth verse. But Facundus has misquoted Cyprian, by introducing 
into his citation the words in ¢errd, which had not been in the passage 
cited; and he has misrepresented the eighth verse, by citing it as cone 
cluded with the words dres unum sunt, which belong not to the eighth, 
but to the seventh. From this confusion of reference, it may be more 
reasonably inferred, that Kacundus was himself acquainted with the 
seventh verse, as a part of the genuine text; but in some fanciful 
preference of the mystical interpretation of the eighth, as applied also 
to the Trinity, chose to ascribe to Cyprian that which was long after- 
wards proposed by Augustin. A testimony, however, so loose and 
inaccurate, as well as so remote in time, is not entitled to any consi- 
deration. One far more cogent, in proof that the church of Africa 


* Michaelis, vol. ii. part 1, pp. 116, 117. + Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 422, 423, 
t Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 424, 
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acknowledged the disputed verse, is furnished by Fulgentius,* who 
has given the confession of faith delivered in the year 484, by Eugenius, 
Bishop of Carthage, to the king of the Vandals, in which this verse is 
expressly and literally cited. 

t has, indeed, been urged by Michaelis,+ that Augustin, who was, 
like Cyprian, an African bishop, and lived a hundred years later, 
knew nothing of the disputed verse, never having cited it, even when 
he wrote of the Trinity, but having, instead of it, mystically applied 
the eighth. Much use, indeed, has been made of the silence concern- 
ing this verse, observable in the discussion of the Arian controversy, 
as if it would have furnished the orthodox with a most conclusive 
authority ; but those who have so reasoned, have not considered that 
the nature and offices of the Holy Spirit did not enter into the discus- 
sion, which was limited to a comparison of the Son with the Father, 
That such was the tenor of the controversy, may sufficiently appear 
from the original form of the Nicene creed, as it was framed bya 
eouncil assembled for the express purpose of deciding it; for in 
that creed we find, in relation to the Spirit, only these words, “1 
believe also in the Holy Ghost ;” as if this were a topic in which the 
council felt no immediate concern, but which could not be omitted. 
Nor was} an explicit declaration of the nature and offices of the Holy 
Spirit added to this creed before the council convened fifty-six years 
afterwards at Constantinople, or the distinguishing doctrine of the 
western church, that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
before the year 653, when the first of its seventeen provincial councils 
was assembled at Toledo. The discussions concerning the Holy 
Spirit succeeded to the Arian controversy; and accordingly articles 
were added to the creed of Nice, as new heresies appeared to require. 

Nor does it appear that Augustin, when he proposed his mystical 
interpretation of the eighth verse, contemplated a proof of the general 
doctrine of the Trinity, which certainly might be. more fitly main- 
tained from that which precedes it in our version, as this other con- 
tains a literal statement of its truth. ‘That doctrine was not in ques- 
tion between him and his adversary, for the Arians acknowledged a 
Trinity, while they contended for a diversity of nature in the persons; 
and Augustin§ has himself expressly informed us, that this was the 
subject of the great question of the controversy in which he was 
engaged. His adversary accordingly|| appears to have appealed to 


* Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 426. + Ibid. p. 424, 

{ The doctrine had, however, been distinctly maintained by Augustin, oper. 
tom. 8, pp. 627, 703. Paris, 1694. 

§ Qua sua cogitatione carnali tamen nature diversitatem, de gud inter nos et 1ps0s 
maxima questio est, in his tribus personis demonstrare non possunt, Oper. tom. 
», 637. 
, | Sane falli se nolim epistola Johannes apostoli, ubi ait, Tres sunt testes, spiritus 
et aqua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt. Ne forte dicas spiritum et aquam et sat- 
guinem diversas esse substantias, et tamen dictum esse, tres unum sunt : propter hoe 
admonui ne fallaris. Hae enim sacramenta sunt, in quibus non quid sint, sed quid 
ostendant, semper intenditur ; quoniam signa sint rerum, aliud existentia, et ali 
significantia. Si ergo illa que his siguificantur, intelligantur, ipsa inveniuntul 
unius esse substantie, Contra Sermonem Arianorum, cap. 22. 
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the eighth verse, in proof that a diversity of nature might exist in a 
Trinity of persons, since in that e the Spirit, the water, and the 
blood, three different substances, were held to be one. To repel this 
inference, Augustin contended that these three substances should be 
considered in their symbolical meanings, as representing the three 

ns of the Godhead, in which application they would appear to 
—e one. ‘This verse, it thus appears, had not been introduced 
into the discussion in the place of another, which, if genuine, would 
better have sustained the argument, but for a reason peculiar to itself, 
as it might be deemed to furnish aid to those who admitted, indeed, 
the general doctrine, but contended for a dissimilitude of nature in the 
persons constituting the Trinity. 

It may even be remarked, that the citation of this eighth verse, as 
it has been made here by Augustin, may rather be considered as indi- 
eating that he was familiar with the disputed verse, since he has 
given to it the termination of the latter, tres unum sunt, instead of its 
own, éres tn unum sunt. Its own concluding words would have 
furnished a direct and conclusive reply to the argument of the Arian 
adversary, as it would indicate that the agreement in a case of dis- 
similar natures, was not such as the adversary supposed ; and, there- 
fore, the substitution of the other conclusion may lead us rather to 
believe that Augustin had both before him, or, perhaps, in his memory, 
and inadvertently confounded the one with the other. 

It has thus been shown that we may consider the disputed verse as 
acknowledged in the African church to be authentic, at least, from the 
third century, in which it appears to have been cited by Cyprian. 
But, it has been traced in that church even to the second, for the au- 
thority of Tertullian has been reasonably claimed, though he has not, 
like Cyprian, marked, by the words scriptum est, his reference to the 
Scripture. From the absence of these words it has indeed been fairly 
concluded by Michaelis,* that the words of Tertullian cannot be con- 
sidered as a direct citation. It is thus found in his treatise against 
Praxeas, lib. i. c. 25. Ita connexus patris in filio, et filii in paracleto, 
tres efficit coheerentes, alterum ex altero, gui tres unum sunt, non unus, 
quomodo dictum est, eyo et pater unum sumus. But, though it cannot, 
with propriety, be considered as a quotation, the direct reference being 
rather to a passage in the gospel of John, it may be reasonably con- 
tended that the writer had in his mind, and has impliedly acknowledged 
the concluding words of the disputed verse of the epistle, and thus has 
borne, though indirectly, his testimony to the authenticity of the whole. 
In those few words, tres unum sunt, two peculiarities of expression are 
observable: 1, that a neuter term unum is applied to the consubstantial 
trinity ; 2, that the masculine term ¢res, as expressing the divine per- 
sons, isconnected with it. The use of the former he confirms by the 
corresponding application of the same term to the Father and Son in 
the gospel; but the latter he leaves to answer for itself, for which he 
could not have had any other authority than the verse under considera- 


* Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 421, 
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tion. There was here no allusion to any symbolical interpretation, 
nor are the words, tres in unum sunt, as in the eighth verse. 

Tertullian, it should be observed, was contending with an ad- 
versary, who maintained the doctrine of Saballius, holding so strict 
an unity of the divine persons, as was inconsistent with the notion of 
a Trinity. His object, therefore, was, to qualify the tenet of the divine 
unity, by remarking that it was expressed by a neuter term unum, 
implying a unity of substance, not by the masculine term unus, which 
would imply a singleness of person. As this was the part of his reference 
which was important to his argument, he confirmed it by the words 
of our Saviour himself, recorded in the Gospel, omitting any con- 
sideration of the other as not controverted by his adversary. The 
peculiar force and propriety of the language of the disputed verse, thus 
adopted and sanctioned by Tertullian, cannot be better illustrated than 
by comparing it with the Greek of Gregory Nazianzen, employed in 
maintaining the same doctrine of a consubstantial Trinity. ‘This writer, 
whose eloquence even Jerome admired, has not hesitated to contend* 
for an expression of the doctrine of the Trinity, in which, that the three 
are one, is signified by three neuter terms, no distinction being, in this 
respect, made between the persons and their consubstantial nature. 
The language of the Latin version is peculiar to itself, and may, 
therefore, be conceived to have been derived from an original au- 
thority. 

On this part of the question more especially, the opinion of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who has ably illustrated the ecclesiastical history of 
the second and third centuries from the writings of Tertullian, Js 
entitled to respect, and het has considered him as not having in the 
reves under consideration referred to the disputed verse. This, 

owever, he has simply assumed, apparently because the verse has not 
been formally quoted. Reasons, however, have been assigned for 
concluding that Tertullian did actually refer to this verse, though 
without formally quoting the whole, the neuter term concluding it 
being all which was necessary for his purpose in the discussion, and 
the reference to the words of our Saviour being made for confirmation 
of the other by showing a corresnondence to that prominent authority. 
This reference was, indeed, natural for one who had just before 
argued from the passage in the gospel, as the question appears to have 
turned principally upon the persons of the Father and the Son: pro- 
ceeding then to consider the third person of the Trinity, he adopted the 
language of the disputed verse in the epistle, referring back, however, 
to the former part of the discussion for the very high authority i 
which a corresponding phraseology had been employed. 

‘I'wo misconceptions appear to have exercised no small influence in 
embarrassing this controversy. One of these was, that the disputed 
verse, if genuine, must have been written in maintenance of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; whereas, it seems to have been introduced 


* Orat, 37, quoted by F. A. Knittel, New Criticisms on 1 John, v. 7, pp. 62. 69. 
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merely as a necessary statement in an argument on the subject of the 
incarnation. The other was that, as urged in maintenance of the 
former doctrine, it must have been deemed so important in the Arian 
controversy, that it could not have failed to be urged by the orthodox; 
whereas, the question agitated in that controversy did not relate to the 
general doctrince of the Trinity, but to a consideration of a diversity of 
nature between the Father and the Sov. If these notions have been 
shown to be misconceptions, the question of the authenticity of the 
verse will have been much simplified, and may more easily be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In the argument which has been here urged, it has been represented 
that the very terms of the eighth verse so plainly indicate the necessity 
of the seventh, for preceding and introducing it, that they suggest the 
very language in which this other has been conveyed to us, and thus 
constitute a case of reasoning precisely analogous to that by which 
Cuvier has so successfully illustrated his theory of the osseous structure 
of animals. It has been further argued, that we have in the Latin 
version, as revised by Jerome in the fourth century, the entire form of 
the passage preserved to us, confirming the anticipation of the lost 
member, as the discovery of a perfect skeleton gave confirmation 
to the speculative inferences of the naturalist. This confirmation 
might of itself have been sufficient, if it were not opposed by the 
negative testimony of the Syriac version, equal to the Italic in an- 
tiquity. ‘This opposition, however, reduces the question to a com- 
parison of these two most ancient versions, both more ancient by at 
least four centuries than any existing Greek manuscripts. In this 
comparison, the Syriac version is supported by all Greek manuscripts 
acknowledged to be of any authority—the Italic claims the attestation 
of the western church in the third; and even in the second century, 
the comparative antiquity of its support being favourable to the latter. 
But it has been further argued, that a designed suppression of the 
passage in question may be justly imputed to the author of the Syriac 
version, inasmuch as another remarkable passage, generally admitted 
to be authentic, has also been omitted, and both may be understood 
to have been designedly suppressed, in compliance with the national 
prepossessions of the author, whereas no such suspicion can be attached 
to the author of the Italic version, The authority of the Syriac version 
has been considered as sufficient, in the case of a most obscure and ill- 
understood passage, to have exercised an influence in the longintervening 
period on the copyists of Greek manuscripts, whose writings have been 
transmitted to modern ages. Tor neglecting the adverse authority of 
the Greek manuscripts in such a case, the judgment of Michaelis * 
may be pleaded, opposed as he was to the authenticity of the verse 
under consideration; for he has admitted that, on account of their 
much superior antiquity, there are cases in which the ancient versions 
are of more authority than the original itself, as they lead to a dis- 
covery of the readings in the very ancient manuscript which had been 
used by the translator. 


* Michaelis, vol. ii. part 2, p. 2, 
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In this discussion, it has been assumed that the occasion was one 
which might well justify the use of that solemn parallelism of com- 
position, which was familiar to the Hebrew writers both of the Old 
and of the New Testament. To close the statements of the facts and 
doctrines of the latter with a grand and impressive declaration of the 
incarnation of our Lord, then questioned and perverted by the vision- 
ary extravagancies of oriental heresy, may well be deemed such an 
occasion, not only as resisting a prevailing corruption of a fundamental 
doctrine, but also as conveying a final assurance of that doctrine itself. 
It is, in this view, interesting to consider the aged apostle, as rousing 
himself towards the conclusion of his affectionate and earnest epistle, 
to invest it with all the solemnity of this species of religious poetry, 
collecting into one group the three persons of the Godhead, together 
with the extraordinary occurrences of the baptism of the Redeemer, 
as affording their united testimony to the great and all-important 
truth. Gerorce MILLER. 

Armagh, Nov. 1845. 


APPENDIX. 
1 Joun, 1. 15—17, as ARRANGED BY Bisnop Jess. 


« Love not the world ; 
Neither the things of the world: 


If any one love the world; 
The love of the Father is not in him: 


For all that is in the world,— 
The desire of the flesh, 

And the desire of the eyes, 
And the pride of life,— 

Is not of the Father, 

But is of the world: 


And the world passeth away, 

And the desire thereof : 

But he who doeth the will of God, 
Abideth for ever.” 


Of this passage the subject or proposition is laid down in a two-fold 
form: “ Love not the world ;” 2, “ Neither love the things of the 
world.” The first of these injunctions is first taken up in the succeed- 
ing couplet : “ If any one love the world,” &c.; the second injunction 
is then enforced in the following six lines: “ For all that is in the 
world,” &c.; and in the concluding quatrain, the reasons of both 


injunctions are, in the first couplet, severally condensed :— 
“ For the world passeth away ; 
And the desire thereof :” 


while, in the last couplet of that stanza, the moral of the whole is 
most powerfully brought home by the strong antithetical assurance 


that— 
“He who doeth the will of God, 
Abideth for ever.” 
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(Continued from p. 369.) 


Six,—Immediately after the “« Forms of Thanksgivings” is the follow- 
ing notice :— 

. “ Ane necessarie advertisement for this tyme, 

“Tn all our prayers and thanksgiveings it is to be remembered that the 
duetie of Christians assembled is to say Amen at the end of every of them, 
alswell to declare their attention as to witnesse the affection and consent of 
their hearts unto all the servyce that is performed to God in his sanctuarie. 
That this was a custome observed by Christians in the primitive Church, and 
in the Apostle’s owne dayes appeares by that which Sanct Paull hath, 1 Cor, 
14, 16, where commanding ehurche service to be done in a language that people 
may understand, he subjoynes this reason from ane inconvenient. If prayer 
and praise be not made in a language knowne that the hearers may understand, 
how shall he that is in the place of the unlearned say Amen at the giveing of 
thanks, seeing he knowes not what thou sayest? Now praised be God, the 
Lord speaks unto his‘people in their owne language, They heare and under- 
stand the prayers and praises which are made in the Church ; Why then shail 
they omitt this Christian duetie to say Amen to them? Neither is it enough in 
their hearts to think, or with a secreit and whispering voice to utter it, for the 
Apostle tells them their part is to say Amen, As in the singing of psalmes | 
both heart and mouth is concurring, Psa}. 9, 1, so should we both in heart and 
mouth testifie by this publick declaratioun that wee have our part in all the 
prayers and praises which are sent up unto God, and that we allow and sub- 
scribe unto the samyn; And wee nothing doubt but all that feare God and 
professe his trueth with us, will hereafter carefully observe the same,” 


Next after this advertisement follows “ the ministration of Baptisme 
to be used in the Church.” The preface to it commences thus :— 


“It is most convenient that baptisme should not be ministered but upon 
Sundayes and other dayes* when most number of people may come together, 
alswell for that the congregation there present may testifie the receiving of 
them that be newlie baptised into the number of Christ's Church, as also be- 
cause that in the baptisme of infants every man present may be put in remem- 
berance of his owne professioun made to God in his baptisme; neverthelesse, if 
necessitie so require, the minister is not to refuse baptisme, at any time, or in 
any place, according to the late ordinance of the Church made concerning the 


same. 

The words “ date ordinance of the Church” are erased in the manu- 
script, and over them is written “ Ecclesiastical lawes.” This corree- 
tion tends to confirm the opinion which I have expressed relative to 
this draft of a service book, that it was first framed in James's time, 
soon after the passing of the celebrated Articlesat Perth in 1618, The 
fifth of the Articles related to private baptism, and was much cavilled 
at and opposed by the old Presbyterian party.t It enacted that minis- 
ters shall warn the people, “ that without great cause they procure not 
their children to be baptised in their houses, but when great need shall 


* It will be observed that our phrase “ holy-days” is not used here. In the Book 
of Common Order, baptisms are directed to be performed “ on the day appointed to 
¢ommon prayer and preaching.” 

+ See Bp. Lyndesay’s True Narration, pp. 107-116, 
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compel them to baptise in private houses (in which case, the mivister 
shall not refuse to do it upon the knowledge of the great need, and 
being timely required thereto) then baptism shall be administered after 
the same form as it should have been in the congregation. And the 
minister shall, the next Lord’s day after any such private baptism, de- 
clare in the church that the infant was so baptised, and therefore ought 
to be received as one of the true flock of Christ’s fold.” The first 
Book of Discipline had, on the other hand, this direction ; “ Baptism 
may be ministered whensoever the word is preached ; but we think it 
more expedient that it be ministered upon Sunday, or upon the day of 
Prayers only after the Sermon.” And in the Assembly held in 1581, 


it had been ordained that the Sacraments should not be ministered in 


private houses.. 
After the preface, the manuscript has the following rubric : 


“* When there are children to be baptised the parents shall giue knowledge 
to the minister over night or in the morning, who being presented by the fathers 
and® Godfathers, the minister shall demand of them this question, 

“ Minister. 

_“ Doe you present this childe to be baptised, earnestlie desiring that he may 
be received in the fellowship of Chryst’s mysticall bodie, which is his Church, 
and be marked with the mark of Christians, that is baptisme ? 


“ Parents’ Answer. 
“ Yea, it is our desire.” | 
In the Book of Common Order, the Baptismal Service commenced 
with this question :—‘ Do you here present this child to be baptised, 
earnestly desiring that he may be engrafted in the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ ?”” The answer was, “ Yea, we require the same.” The 


‘manuscript proceeds ;— 


Then shall the Minister say, 
“ Dearly beloved, forasmuch as all men be conceived, &c.” 


This address is the same asin our Prayer Book. After it is a prayer 
which commences with the words at the beginning of our second 
prayer, but proceeds with the petitions in our first prayer; thus, 


“ Almightie and everlasting God the ayde of all that neede, the help of all 
that flee to thee fur succour, the life of them that believe, and the resurrection 
of the dead, wee beseech thee for thy infinit mercies sake that thou wilt mer- 


moh looke upon this chyld, sanctifie and wash him with the Holy Ghost, that 
e, c. 


Then follows the Gospel from the 10th of St. Mark, and the exhor- 


tation founded upon it, the same asin our service, except that, instead 
of the thanksgiving prayer at the end, it thus concludes : 


“ Therefore, wee being thus persuaded of the good will of God towards this 
infant declared by his Sonne, and nothing doubting but that he favourably ac- 
cepts this worke of ours in baptising him, ought, with our humble thanks for 
the grace wherewith he hath vouchsafed us and our children, to pray him ear- 
nestly that he would be pleased to give his holy Spirit unto this infant, that he 
may be borne again, and made heire of everlasting salvation through the same 


* The word “ and” is erased, and the word “ or” is written above it. In the 
Book of Common Order “' the father and God-father” are directed to bring the child. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with the Father and holy 
Spirit for ever. Amen.” 


After this, the manuscript has an address to “ the father and God- 
fathers,” the same as that to the Godfathers and Godmothers in our 
Prayer Book ; but it is remarkable that the clause placed within cir. 
cumflexes, ‘ (until he come of age to take it upon himself)” which was - 
not introduced into our service until the last review in 1662, is inserted 
here in a different handwriting from that of the rest of the manuscript. 
And also in the first of the questions which follow, the words “ in the 
name of this child,” which were inserted in 1662, are written in the 
margin of the manuscript by the same hand which made the preceding 
correction. The question also has an additional clause at the end of 
it, which corresponds with the last of the questions in our Service.* 


“ Doe you forsake the devill and all his works, the vaine pompe and glorye 
of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and the carnall desires of 
the flesh, so that you will not follow nor be lead by them, but promise to the 
contrarie to follow the Lord your God, and serve him according to his will ?” 


Answer. 


“ T forsake them all, and will serve the Lord all my dayes, as he shall enable 
me by his grace.” 


After the creed, and the response to it, follows this question and: 
answer : 


“ Will you that this infant be baptised in this faith, and for your owne parts 
promise to bring up this chylde in the knowledge of the same, if the Lord shall 
prolong his lyfe ? 

Answere. 
« It is our desire, and we doe promise our diligence in the same,” 


Immediately after these questions and answers, the manuscript has 


the following prayer, which is not taken either from the Book of Com- 
mon Order, or from our Service. 


“ © Lord our merciful God, who of thine infinit love hast made a covenant 
with us in thy deare Sonne our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, wherein thou 
hast promised both to be our God and the God and Father of our children, 
Wee humbly intreat the good Lord to performe this thy promise towards us. 
Give us thy grace that wee ourselves who are baptised in thy name may walk 
before thee as a people that have bound up a covenant with the most holy God. 
And as to this infant, wee pray thee for Jesus Christ’s sake to receive him into 
the number of thy children, wash away all his sinnes by the blood of Jesus ; 
mortifie the power of synning sinne into him; sanctifie him with thy holy 
Spirit, that he may become a new creature; finally, grant that the thing-we 
now doe on earth according to thine ordinance, may be ratified in Heaven, as 
thou hast promised unto us in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


After the child is baptised, the minister proceeds— 


“ Beloved brethren, seeing this chylde is now grafted in the bodie of Christ's 


congregation, let us give thanks unto God for his mercies towards him, and 
with one accord, &c. 


The reader will perceive that our declaration that the child “ is re- 


* It will be remembered that the last query in our Prayer Book, with respect to 


obediently keeping God's holy will and commandments, was not introduced into it 
until 1662, 
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aa is here omitted, as it also is in the thanksgiving prayer which 
ouows, 


** Wee yeeld thee heartie thanks most mercifull Father that it hath pleased 
thee to receive this chyide for thy owne by adoption, and to incorporat him 
izto thine holy congregation; and now wee humbly beseech thee, that as we 
have in thy name baptised him with watter, so thou wilt be gratiously pleased 
to [baptise*] him with thy holy Spirit, that so this baptisme may become to 
him the laver of regeneration, and hee through thy grace forsaking the devill, 
the world, and the flesh may serve thee all his dayes in holinesse of life. Blesse 
[him] wee beseech thee O Lord with the remission of his sinnes, defend him 
from the malice of the devill, arme him against his temptations ; guide him 
safelie through all the difficulties of this life, and bring him in the end to ever. 
lasting joy through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with thee and thy holy 
Spirit be all honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Then follows the exhortation to “ the father and Godfathers,” as it 
stood in our Service before the last revision, without the concluding 
direction to bring the child to be confirmed. 

Next after the Baptismal Service, follows “ the Order of Confirma- 
tion or laying on of hands upon the children baptised before they be 
admitted to the holy communion.” It has this preface : 

* Because it is meete that children when they are come to the years of dis- 
cretion, and have learned what there fathers and Godfathers promised for them 
in Baptisme, should with there owne mouth and consent oppinly before the 
church ratifie and confirme the same; The minister of everie parish is care- 
fully to looke that they. be taught the Articles of the faith, the Lord's Prayer, 
and Ten Commandments, and that they can answere to such questions of this 
short Catechisme as the Bishop to whom they shal be presented, or such as he 
shall appoint, shall by his discretion oppose them iu.” 

The first catechism which was used in the Reformed Church of 
Scotland was Calvin’s, which the First Book of Discipline pronounced 
to be “ the most perfect that ever yet was used in the Kirk ;”’ It was 
printed with the Book of Common Order ; and “ the young children” 
were to be ‘“* publickly examined” in it on Sunday afternoon, “ in the 
audience of the people.” Calvin’s Catechism occupied 107 pages, con- 
taining 373 questions. It was divided into 55 sections, one of which 
was to be learned on each Sunday. Several other catechisms, how- 
ever, came into use in Scotland. And in 1590, under date of August 
10th, the General Assembly the following enactment :— 

** Anent the Examination before the Communion, it is thought meet 
for the common profit of the whole people, that ane uniforme Order 
be keepit in Examination, and that ane short Form of Examination 
be set down, by their Breither, Mrs. John Craig, Robert Pout, Thomas 
Buchanan, and Andrew Melvine, to be presentit to the next As- 
sembly.” 

Accordingly in the next Assembly, session 17, July 13, 1591, there 
is the following entry among their proceedings :— 

“ Anent the Form of Examination before the Communion, pennit 
by their Brother Mr. Craig, the Assembly thought it meet to be im- 
a being by the Author thereof contracted in some shorter 
un 


* This word is cut off in the binding of the manuscript. 
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In the same year the Palatine Catechism, composed by Zachary 
Ursin, translated into English, was printed « by publick authority, for 
the use of Scotland.” This catechism is sometimes printed with the 
Book of Common Order, and the Psalm Book. In the year follow. 
ing, 1592, the General Assembly had Craig's Catechism again brought 
under consideration, and came to this resolution :— 

“ For swa meikle as at the special desire of the Kirk, ane Forme of 
Examination before the Communion was pennit and formit be their 
Brother Mr. John Craige, quhilk is now imprintit, and allowit be the 
voice of the Assembly. Therefore, it is thought needful, that every . 
Pastor travel with his flock that they may buy the samen buik, and 
read it in their families, quhereby they may be better instructit; and 
that the samen be read and learnit in Lectors schools, in place of the 
little catechism.” The “ little catechism” was a short Formula con- 
sisting of 16 questions and answers, appended to Calvin’s Catechism, 
and entitled “‘ the Manner to examine Children, before they be ad- 
mitted to the Supper of the Lord.” Craig's Catechism contained 96 
questions, and at the end of it was a“ Short Latin Catechism, com- 
monly taught in schools.” It was entitled “ Summula Catechismi, ad 
piam juniorum educationem apprimé utilis.” It consisted of 4] ques- 
tions. The catechism in the manuscript, which I will now transcribe, 


very much resembles this Latin one, and seems to be based upon it. 
It is as follows :— 


Ques. Who made man? das, God. 

Ques. Arethere any moe Gods than one? Ans. None but one God in three 
persones, Father, Sonne, and Holy Ghost. 

Ques. To what end did God mak him? Ans. To serve him. 

Ques. In what estate made he him? Ans. Perfitelie hollie in bodie and soule, 

Ques. How lost man that estate? Ans. By breaking the commandi- 
ment of God in eating the forbiddin tree. 

Ques. What deserved man by breaking the commandement ? 
Ans. Death of bodie and soule to him and his posteritie. 

Ques. What then is our estate now in Adam? Ans. Every way miserable, 
as being under synne and under wraith. 

Ques, How are wee delyvered from this miserie? Ans, By the free mercie 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

Ques. What a person is Christ Jesus? ns, Verie God and verie man in one 
persone. 

Ques. Why call you him verie God? Ans. Because he is the eternall Sonne | 
of God, of one and the same nature with the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

Ques, Why call you him verie man? Ans. Because he tooke upon him our 
nature and became like unto us in all things, synne except. 

Ques. What hath he done to save us? Ans. He died for our sinnes, and rose 
for our righteousnes, 


Pe sa Are all men saved by him? Ans. No; but onlie they who have true 
Ques, What is fayth? Ane. To know and be assured that Christ is my Sa- 


viour. 

Ques. Rehearse the Articles of faith? Ans. I beleeve in God, &c. 

Ques. How doeth God worke this faith in our hearts? Ans. By his holy 
Spirit through the Word and Sacraments. | 

Ques. What call yee the Word? Ans. The Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament, 
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* Ques, What call yee a Sacrament? Ans, A visible signe and seale of in. 

visible grace. 

pine sap How many Sacraments are they? Ans. Two; Baptisme and the 
rd’s Supper. 

Ques. What is the benefite of Baptisme? Ans. It sealeth up my washing 
from synne in the blood of Christ, and my entrie into the Church. 

Ques. What benefite receive yee in the Lord’s Supper? Ans. My spiritual 
nourishment by the bodie and blood of Chryst. 

- Ques. How doe yee eate his bodie and drink his blood? Ans. By beleeving 
assuredly that his bodye was broken and his bloode shedde for me. 

Ques. What duetie owe wee to God for these his mercies? Ans. We ought 
to obey him according to his commands. 

MS eas Rehearse the Commandments? Ans. Hearken and tak heede Israell, 

Ques. What is the summe of these Commandements? Aas. To love my 
God with all my hearte, soul and strength, and my neighbour as myself. 

Ques. Is anie man able to keepe these Commandements? Ans. Not, because 
synne abides in us as long as we live. 

Ques, Yet ought we not to stryve to keepe them? Ans. Doubtless, for 
otherwise there is neither faith nor love of God in us. 

Ques. What must we doe then when we breake the Commandements? Aas, 
Wee must turne to God by unfayned repentance and prayer. 

Ques. What call yee Repentance? Ans. Ane unfayned sorrow for my by- 

e sinnes, and a constant purpose to amend my life. 

Ques. To whom should wee pray? Aas, To God only in the name of Christ 
his Sonne. 

Ques. How should yee pray? Ans. As Christ hath taught us. 

Ques, Rehearse the Lord’s Prayer. Ans. Our Father which art, &c. 

Ques. How are yee assured that God will heare your prayers? Ans, Be- 
cause he hath promised to graunt me whatsoever I shall aske according to his 
will. 

Ques, What is your dutie when God hath heard your prayers? Ans. To 
praise and give him thanks. 

Ques. What looke yee shal be your estate after this life? Ans. When the. 
wicked shal be cast in hell, shall receave life everlasting through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be praise and glory for ever. Amen.” 


After the Catechism follows this rubric :— 


The Bishop having examined the children by himself or such as he shall ap- 
poynt, and finding them able to answere the speciall poynts of the forsaid Ca- 
techisme, shall lay his hand upon everie child severallie, saying, 

Defend O Lord this thy child with thy heavenly grace, that he may continue 
thine for ever, and increase daylie the gifts of thy holy Spirit upon him till he 
come unto thine everlasting kingdome. Amen. 

Then shali the Bishop say, 
Let us pray. 

Almightie and everliving God who maketh us both to will and to doe these 
things that be good and acceptable to thy Ma“*, wee make our humble suppli- 
cations unto thee for these children upon whom we have laid our hands, that 
it may please thee ever to protect them, and let thy holy Spirit ever be with 
them, and so leade them in the knowledge and obedience of thy word that in 
the end they may obtaine everlasting life through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
with thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth one God world without end. 
Amen. 


Then follows the Blessing, as in our Service. It will be observed 
that in this Order of Confirmation there is no prayer previous to the 
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imposition of hands; and the prayer after the imposition omits to say 
that this laying on of hands is “ after the manner of the holy apostles,” 
It also omits to say that “ this sign is to certify them of God's favour 
and gracious goodness towards them.” 

The manuscript then proceeds with the “ Order for the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper,” which I must reserve for my next com- 
munication. I remain, yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER IRwin, 


MR. CLOSE’S FIFTH OF NOVEMBER SERMON. 


Siz,—I take the liberty of enclosing an extract from a sermon preached 
aud since published, by the Rev. Mr. Close, of Cheltenham. It is so 
important in the present state of things, that those who stand forward 
as Protestant champions, should not incur even the suspicion of mis- 
representation, that they should be careful to give their authorities, 
Ihope Mr. Close may be induced to give his authorities for what I 


now enclose ; and perhaps, if you approve, he would do so through — 


the British Magazine ; many readers of which, beside myself, will, I 
am sure, suspect that he has been led into misstatements which he will 
feel it his duty to correct. 


“ Tt were impossible here to quote the reiterated evidence afforded by hise 
tory, illustrative of this impious usurpation: Let the following suffice. 

* Pope Clement VI. proclaimed in a bull, a jubilee, and promised forgive- 
ness of sins to all who should come to Rome. ‘ If any that has confessed 
should die by the way, he should be free from all his sins ; and we do command 
the angels that they take such a soul out of purgatory entirely absolved and 
introduce it into the glory of Paradise.’ 

“In another Papal manuscript—* We command the angels that they carry 
such a soul into Abraham’s bosom as soon as it has left the body.’ 

* On the triumphal arch of Pope Pius VI,—was an inscription to this effect, 
‘ Thou governest the world by thy word and art deservedly believed to be Gop 
on earth.’ 

“Their Canon law says—‘ the Pope cannot be loosed or bound by any 
secular power—since it is evident that he is called God by that pious Prince 
Constantine, and it is manifest that God cannot be judged by men.’ And Pope 
John XXII. was expressly called ‘ our Lorp Gop tHe Pops.’ 

“*So rnat ne As Gop sITTETH IN THE OF GoD, SHOWING BIM- 
SELF THAT HE Is Gop.’ 

“ Here is the prediction—there is the fulfilment :—look on this, look on 
that—it might be history instead of Prophecy! Is not this the ‘ mystery of 
iniquity’—* the man of sin?’”’ 

I presume that the first statement must be founded on the following 
words of Pope Pius VI., “ Adjicientes, ut ii etiam qui pro ea [se. in- 
dulgentia] consequenda ad easdem basilicas, et ecclesiam accedent, 
post iter arreptum impediti legitime, quo minus ad urbem illo anno 
valeant pervenire, aut in via, vel dierum prataxato numero non com- 
pleto in dicta urbe, decesserint, VERE PRNITENTES, ut preemittitur et 
confessi, eandem indulgentiam consequantur.’’* It appears to me that 


* Extrav. Com. L. V. Tit. ix. 2, 
Vou. XXVIII.—December, 1845. 2y¥ 
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the “truly repenting,”’ which had been premised, (for indeed it is the 
condition of the whole bull, which had previously stipulated that the 
persons to be benefited should be true penitents,—dum tamen vere 
penitlentes, et confessi, existerent,) sinks the matter into something not 
much beyond what Mr. Close must have often told his own parishioners 
—namely, that those who truly repented and confessed their sins would 
be forgiven. It might be wrong in the Pope to call on the inhabitants 
of Christendom to make a tedious and costly pilgrimage to Rome, there 
to do, with laborious ceremonies, what they might as well, or better, 
have done at home with no expense or ceremony at all. Let it, how- 
ever, be supposed that he had in view nothing more than the increase 
of his power, the replenishment of his exchequer, and the recognition 
of himself as the centre of unity; or, if worse motives can be found, 
let them be imputed by those who can conscientiously do it; but to 
represent the matter, as if a certain man had told all his fellow-sinners, 
that they had nothing to do but to come to him and he would forgive 
their sins, if they only paid a little money and walked in and out of 
certain churches for so many days, is such a very gross falsification of 
history, as I am sure Mr, Close would not be guilty of, and such as all 
persons who have any regard for truth, should wish to be traced out 
and exposed. 

As to the rest of Mr. Close’s professed quotation, I do not see that 
there is one word, or any colour whatever for it, in the bull; and as 
he marks the part respecting “angels” by italics, (as containing, I 
suppose, the pith of the proof that the Pope shows himself as God,) I 
hope he will tell us where he found it. 

Without some help from him, it seems hardly worth while to guess 
what may be meant by a “ papal manuscript,” or the other curious 
facts which he states, and which I hope he will help us to trace to 
their source. I am, Sir, &c. 

A PRorestantT, 


ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


Sin,—The incidental allusion I made to 2 Peter, iii. 16, in my letter 
contained in the September number of your magazine, has called forth 
some remarks from your correspondent C.J. A., who has given reasons 
for concluding that the sense in which I quoted the age, which is 
the usual acceptation of it, is not admissible. C.J. A. is no doubt 
aware that the MSS. which Griesbach calls A. and B., with several 
others, contain‘the reading é»y aly, and that, so far, the popular inter 

tation of the passage is supported. As, however, the authority of the 
MSS. appears to preponderate in favour of éy ols, I accept this as the 
true reading, and admit, (since the antecedent of éy ol¢ must be sept 
rourwy,) that the « things hard to be understood” are not directly as- 
serted to be in St. Paul's writings. At the same time, I cannot agree 
with C.J. A., in supposing that the words wep robrwy refer exclusively 
to what has preceded respecting the coming of the day of the Lord, 
and the dissolution of all things. My reasons for taking them in 
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wider sense will be understood, after some general remarks which I 
pose to make on the tenour and object of the whole Epistle. | — | 
The object of St. Peter in writing this Epistle is told us by himself 
in these words, (iii.2.) ‘ That ye may be mindful of the words which 
were spoken belore by the holy propnets, and of the commandment, 
(évrodjs,) Of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” The word 
évrod) here, as in chap. ii. 21, has a very comprehensive signification. 
It appears to embrace the whole of that instruction in “ the way of 
righteousness” by rules and precepts, partly of a general, partly of a 
specific nature, sometimes delivered in exhortation, sometimes (see 2° 
Thess, iii. 4, 6) more authoritatively, which forms so prominent @ 
part of the Apostolic writings, as it doubtless did of their oral teach- 
ing. ‘The law of righteousness which they enjoined was not different 
from the holy law of God given long before to Moses, in the compre- 
hensive sense of it explained to us by our Lord. What is new in 
Christianity is, that it gives new reasons for obedience to that law, de- 
rived from the coming of the Son of God into the world, his life, his 
death, his resurrection, the fulfilment by these great events of much 
that had been prophesied of him, and the certainty this fulfilment gives 
that the still greater things prophesied of him will also be fulfilled in 
their time. The preaching of this Gospel was for ‘ the obedience of 
faith,” and had its proper effect in righteousness, as is proved by the 
holy lives of those who first received it. The commandment of old 
was given absolutely : the “ commandment” of the Apostles is given 
with reasons. All that they wrote and taught may be classed under 
two heads: the parts which are for the increase of faith, hope, and 
knowledge, and those which contain precepts and directions to a holy 
life. In the former, which are first in order, we meet with constant 
references to the character and offices of Christ, the facts connected 
with hiscoming into the world, and the prospective events of his future 
coming, with arguments drawn from the ancient Scriptures and the 
words of the prophets. The latter are invariably joined to the other 
by a “ therefore,” or some equivalent word. For precept is given to 
no purpose unless faith precedes, and faith is vain unless it leads to 
righteousness. ‘The “ word of faith” derives its power from the pro- 
phecies respecting Christ, and till this word is received with the heart 
and understood, the command to do righteousness is of no avail. These 
remarks may serve to show how the “ words spoken before by the 
prophets” are connected with “ the commandment of the Apostles,” 
and why St. Peter declares it to be his intention to remind the faithful 
of the one as well as the other. 
- Keeping now in mind that the Epistle was written, not to give in- 
struction for the first time, but to call to remembrance things previ- 
ously taught, we can account for the frequent recurrence of the ex- 
pression “ these things” in senses not always exactly defined by the 
context, but from former instruction well understood by the Christians 
to whom the Epistle was addressed. ‘Thus in chap. i., after the ex- 
hortation, (v. 5,) “ add to your faith, virtue,” &c., which comes under 
the head of évrody, the Apostle says, (v. 8,) “ If these things be in you 
and abound ;” then (v. 9) “ he that ia these things ;”. and again, 
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(v..10,) after the command, “ give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure,’ a motive or reason is added addressed to their faith, 
“ for if ye do these things ye shall never fall; for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is certain that the emphatic re- 
petition of these words points to what is of chief importance and most 
worthy to be kept in mind. In verse 12 of the same chapter we have 
again, “ Wherefore I will not be negligent to put you always in re- 
membrance of these things, though ye know them, and be established 
in the present truth.” . The context shows that “ these things” does 
not here, as in the instances just adduced, refer only to what is évrodj, 
but must have a more extended signification, being evidently equiva- 
lent to “ the present truth’’ in the next sentence, Now the truth at 
that time received its form and character from the coming of Christ 
into the world ; it was the truth as it is in Christ, who is both the author 
of faith and the example of righteousness, in whom the prophecies are 
fulfilled and the promises made good. What St. Peter calls “ the 
nt truth” is therefore the whole of divine truth, embracing both 
octrine and precept, things to be known and believed, as well as 
things to be done: and the same extensive signification must be given — 
to “ these things” in v.12. This is confirmed by the Apostle’s saying 
again, (v. 15,) “ I will endeavour that ye may be able after my de- 
cease to have these things alwaysin remembrance.” The things he so 
repeatedly and earnestly expresses his intention of fixing in their minds, 
can be no other than those which (at the beginning of chap. iii.) he 
expressly declares it to be the object of this Epistle to remind them of, 
which, as I have endeavoured to show, consist of truths to be believed 
as well as commands to be obeyed. 
_ Consistently with the expressed intention of the Epistle, the Apostle 
goes on (v. a to adduce as a reason for belief of the truths he had 
ormerly preached, the testimony he could give as an eye-witness, to 
the honour and glory that Christ received from God the Father, and 
then takes occasion to add, “‘ we have also more sure (i. e., by the 
power and coming of Christ) the word of prophecy,” (so the passage 
should be translated,) concluding with an exhortation to give heed to 
the Prophecies, and instruction respecting their inspiration and autho- 
rity, Chap. ii. consists of warnings against false teachers and the ways 
of ungodliness, as applicable to the present as to any former times. In 
chap. iii. a particular prophecy respecting scoffers who in the last days 
will call in question the second coming of Christ, leads to a most ree 
markable revelation respecting the dissolution of the world and the 
sudden coming of the day of the Lord, which may perhaps be re- 
garded as an interpretation in few words by an inspired Apostle of the 
many prophecies in the Old Testament on the same subject. After 
this prophecy the Apostle reverts again (v. 14) to exhortation, intro- 
ducing it by the word “ Wherefore,” and referring consequently to the 
wonderful events he had just foretold, as reasons for godliness of life, 
and with so much the more force, because these events, at whatever 
iod they may occur in the world’s history, (see 2 Thess. chap. ii.,) 
acai to individual experience at an hour that is not thought of, 
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(Luke, xii. 40.) Onthe passage commencing with verse 14, I shin 
to offer some more lengthened reimarks, and therefore give it herein | 
full. ‘* Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for these pe, hte! 
be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, without spot, an 
blameless, and account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation ; 
even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
unto b’m, hath written unto you; as also [he hath written] in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things; in which are some thin 
hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” 

The signification of ratra in v. 12 is defined by the accompanying 
words, and presents no difficulty. From the sentence, “ our beloved 
brother Paul hath written to you,” we cannot infer that reference i. 
made to anything written by St. Paul to a particular body of Chris- 
tians; for “ you” in this sentence must mean the same persons that 
are addressed at the beginning of the Epistle as “ having obtained like 
faith,” without being otherwise specified. St. Peter’s first Epistle is 
addressed to strangers scattered throughout Asia: the second appears 
to be even more catholic. The probability is, that though St. Paul's 
Epistles were written to particular churches and individuals, and often 
on special occasions, they very soon were generally read, and became 
the common property of the Christian church. The fact of St. Peter's 
being acquainted with all of them, and speaking of them as he does in 
this Epistle, goes a long way towards proving this. To account for 
the sentence quoted above, it is consequently only necessary to sup 
that St. Peter knew that his own epistle would be read by those who 
had read some of St. Paul’s epistles. 

I come now to wep rovrwy in v. 16. ‘The view I have taken of the 
tenourand object of the Epistle leads me to infer that these words must 
have precisely the same sense as zepi rovrwy in v. 12 of chap. i., and 
consequently refer to the whole of the Apostle’s teaching. Any more 
limited sense appears to be attended with great difficulties, What St. 
Peter alludes to in the writings of St. Paul, he plainly declares to be 
“in all the epistles.” We cannot, therefore, refer rept rovrwy to the 
preceding prophecy respecting the end of the world and the sudden 
coming of the day of judgment, because passages similar to this are 
not to be found in all, or even the greater part, of St, Paul's Epistles. 
It is true, also, that we do not find in all the epistles passages exactly 
parallel to the exhortation of St. Peter, “ Be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless, and account the 
long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” But it is important to remark 
that this sentence contains what is common, not only to all St. Paul’s 
epistles, but to the apostolic writings generally. The belief of pro- 
pheey and expectation of the coming of Christ, implied in the words 
*‘ found in him,” relates to faith; and the command to give diligence 
“to be found in him in peace, without spot, and blameless,” relates to 
righteousness, ‘ Be diligent,” he says, and “ account the long-suffer- 
ing of our Lord salvation,” because every command refers of necessity 
to actions and conduct in the present life, which by the long-suffering my 
of God is the time given for repentance,—* the day of salvation,” ag | 
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St. Paul calls it. (2 Cor. vi. 2.) Thus in these few words of the 
epistle we have an epitome or sample of Christian truth, containing 
both its essential principles and the grounds on which it was enforced. 
For this reason, Fr esacaive: the Apostle says, “ as Paul hath written 
to you, as also he hath written in all his epistles.” If these views be 
correct, the words of St. Peter amount to the assertion of an entire 
agreement between his own preaching and thet of St. Paul. Such an 
agreement with regard to the Apostles generally is implied in his say- 
ing, (iii. 2,) « the commandment of us the Apostles,” and not the com- 
mandment of himself alone. Possibly there were circumstances in the 
Christian church at that time which induced him to assert in more 
express terms the identity of hisown and St. Paul’s teaching. (Com. 
pare 1 Cor, i, 12, 13.) 

If the foregoing interpretation be admitted, the explanation of what 
follows is easy. “ In which” (éy cic) in v. 16 will now refer to the 
whole body of Christian truths as taught by both apostles. In these 
St. Peter affirms that there are “ some things hard to be understood,” 
which the unlearned and unstable pervert, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, (ra¢ Aourac y, i the Scriptures of the Old Testament.) 
Hence, as the erincipal evelopment of Christian truth which the: 
church possesses is given in St, Paul’s Epistles, we may expect to 
find there the ditliculties alluded to. It is fruitless to deny that we do 
find difficulties in St. Paul's writings. The diversity of interpretation, 
which on many points they have received from the early ages of Chris- 
tianity to the present day, sufficiently gibi that they are not fully 
understood. Among these difficulties I should hesitate to place the 
repeated declaration that the day of the Lord is “ near at hand,’ be- 
cause, while this assertion is made in terms perfectly intelligible, how 
it should be true in each one’s experience is a mystery we may well 
believe to be beyond the reach of human understanding, seeing that 
our Lord has declared, “ of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaver, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
The things hard to be understood are rather things which it is not im- 
pees to understand, and the very assertion that some that were un- 
earned and unstable perverted them, implies that a degree of faith and 


knowledge by which they might be comprehended was granted to 
others. 


In concluding these remarks I beg leave to direct attention to the 
importance of the distinction | have endeavoured to point out between 
parts of the apostolic writings relating to fuith, and parts relating to 
righteousness, and its analogy to the doctrine which by St. Paul is 
called, (Rom. x. 6,) ducawoobyn xicrewg (literally, “ righteousness from 
faith,”’ the preposition é« indicating that faith is antecedent to righteous- 
ness.) ‘The distinction I speak of is most apparent in the E’pistle to 
the Romans, in which the part containing more exclusively precepts 
in righteousness commences at chap. xii, with the words, “ 1 beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” This exhortation is plainly equivalent to that in 
Rom. vi. 13, “ Yield your members as instruments of righteousness 
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(6rAa dcxavoovrns) unto God ;” and it seems impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the real practical righteousness which is expressed 
here by the word éduaoovrn, is also expressed by the same word in the 
argumentative part of the Epistle, The doctrine of justification by 
faith, in this view of it, gives a wonderful unity to the apostolic writ- 
ings, being the grand principle pervading all, though most distinctly 
expressed in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
I am, Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, J.C, 


Cambridge, Oct, 23, 1845. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO CANAAN, 


Rev, Sir,—In proceeding with the consideration of Mr. Arnold’s re- 
marks, I may observe that, while 1 am far from being inclined to advocate 
all that has been advanced by the authors on whom the German writer 
quoted by him on page 52 animadverts, yet I can see nothing arbitrary 
or unreasonable, but quite the contrary, in the inference which those 
writers, as well as other abler interpreters of prophecy, have drawn 
from the fact of the literal fulfilment of the prophecies relating to our 
Lord’s first advent—viz., that consistency requires us to understand those 
which relate to his second advent in the same literal sense. When all 
pegenesy which we can really prove to have been fulfilled, has been 

itherte accomplished literally, surely the onus probandi falls on those 
who claim to interpret what concerns the future after a totally different 
manner. As to the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel, though 
much that is fanciful may have been written concerning them by in- 
judicious persons, it by no means follows that every one who believes 
that the Lord will in due time literally fulfil his promises respecting 
them, is to be held responsible for all or any of these various specula- 
tions concerning the present place of their abode. No one, I suppose, 
believes that those tribes have been exterminated. Their posterity 
must therefore exist somewhere at this day, Since God has foretold 
his purpose to keep the children of Israel a separate people from the 
rest of the world, and in due time to restore them to their own land, I 
can see nothing incredible in the idea of his discovering their abode, 
wherever it may be, when that time shall come,—and a passage of 
Isaiah (xlix. 21,) seems to indicate that some considerable portion of 
the nation will, until that time, remain as it were ina kind of conceal- 
ment. Mr. Arnold's German author appears to allude to the belief of 
the personal reign of our Lord and the first resurrection, (taken lite- 
rally,) as weak and visionary. 1 am somewhat surprised at the appro- 
bation of such sentiments in a work which advocates the literal inter- 
piytation of the Apocalypse. Indeed, from Mr, A.’s remarks on p. 60, 

presume he does not altogether coincide in them. I should be glad 
at some future time to offer a few observations on these subjects also. 
But for the present I proceed to the consideration of Mr. Arnold’s ob- 
Jections., 

1. He regards it contradictory that Messiah's reign should be de- 
scribed as a reign of peace, and yet that it should be said that the Jews 
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are to “ lay their hand on Edom and Moab,” and that “ the children 
of Ammon shall obey them,” (Isa. xi. 14.) 

All prophecy deseribes Messiah's reign as immediately preceded by a 
season of terrible conflict, in which the Jewish nation will bear a very 
prominent part. ‘The words quoted by Mr. Arnold appear to me to 
refer to the same events as are alluded toin Micah, iv. 11L—13; Zech, 
x. 5; xii, 2—6; aud similar passages. The result of the last great 
conflict will be the exaltation of God’s chosen nation to that supre- 
macy of which the prophets speak so much, when Jerusalem shall be, 
as Leslie says, ‘ the metropolis of the whole earth.” When we re- 
member that it is said of the restored nation that they “ shall be all 
righteous, surely subjection to their rule will be no degradation, and 
can be accompanied by no degree of unhappiness, as seems to be im- 
plied in Mr. Arnold’s term, “ national servitude.” On the contrary, 
they are described az raised to that eminence for the very purpose of 
being a means of blessing to the whole world, (Isaiah, lx. 15; Zech. 
vill, 23, &ce.) think a careful examination of Isaiah, xi., (the chapter 
referred to by Mr. Arnold,) will show that what I have here stated is 
what that chapter evidently teaches, and so the alleged contradiction 
seems altogether removed. Mr. A. asks further, “ How is it possible 
that there should be Moabites, &c., in those days ?” To this I can only 
reply, that in Jeremiah, xlviii. 47, after foretelling the judgments that 
should come ou Moab, it is written, “ Yet will I bring again the cap- 
tivity of Moab in the latter days, saith the Lord.” In Jer. xlix. 6, 
we find, “ Afterward I will bring again the captivity of the children of 
Ammon, saith the Lord.” In respect to Edom, indeed, there is no such 
promise, as far as I am aware of; for, on the contrary, it is foretold 
that, apparently for peculiar offences, he “ shall be cut off for ever,” 
(Obadiah, 10,) and that his “ cities shall be perpetual wastes,” Jer. xlix. 
13.) But the language of Ezekiel, xxxv. 14, “ Thus saith the Lord 
God, when the whole earth rejoiceth, I will make thee desolate ;” and 
the frequent mention of Edom, as connected with the judgments of the 
latter days, as in Isaiah, xxxiv. and Ixiii., appear to indicate the ex- 
istence of that nation at that period, almost as clearly as the above ex- 
press prophecies indicate the existence of Moab and Ammon. I can 
see nothing impossible in the literal fulfilment of these particulars, and 
though I by no means presume to say that these texts altogether re- 
move Mr, A.’s difficulty, yet | think they meet it so far as to make one 
much more satisfied with a literal interpretation than with the endless 
evils involved in the spiritual or figurative system. 

2. As tothe objection from Zech, xiv., to say nothing of the length 
of the journey, ali Palestine would not hold them,” &c., we must re- 
member that in those days Palestine will imply all the country origi- 
nally promised to Abraham, “ from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates,” (Gen. xv. 18;) Jerusalem itself will be 
much enlarged, (Zech. xiv. 10;) and as to what may be the facilities 
for making the journey in those days we know nothing. If « the 

Church of the converted Jews” shall “ become the metropolitical 
ehurch ofall Christendom,” as Bishop Horsley writes, (Psalm xlv. init.) 
gud Leslie believed, and the presence of the Saviour shall there be in 
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some manner peculiarly manifested, (as Isa. xxiv. 23; lx. 13; Ezek. 
xxxvil. 27 ; xlvili. 35 ; Zech. viii. 3; and many other passages appear 
plainly to indicate,) what so natural as that literally “ all nations shall 
flow unto it;” that “ the people should be gathered together, and the 
kingdoms to declare the name of the Lord in Zion, and his praise in 
Jerusalem,” (Ps. cii, 21, 22.) We must also remember that the pro- 
phecy in Zechariah, xiv. 16, respects in the first instance, “ every one 
that ts left of all the nations which came against Jerusalem,” and both 
this chapter and other passages of the prophets show, that the destruc- 
tion of the Antichristian forces will be tremendous in extent, (see Isaiah, 
xiii. 12.) “ I will make a man more precious than fine gold, even a 
man than the golden wedge of Ophir,” Isaiah, xxiv. 6. “ ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the earth are burned, and few men /eft.”. And still more ex- 
om in Ezekiel, xxxix. 2, it is said, “ I will turn thee back, and leave 
ut the sixth part of thee.” 

Here, again, I am very far from pretending to be able to obviate 
every difficulty. On any scheme of interpretation, many difficulties 
will be found, and some particulars will most probably remain to be be- 
lieved rather than fully comprehended, until the grand final consum- 
mation, Yet I cannot but thiok that the considerations suggested tend 
very much to show that the literal fulfilment of the prophecy in ques- 
tion is no such absolute impossibility as Mr. A. appears to think it, no 
idea so utterly incredible as to force upon us the adoption of a mode 
of interpretation attended, as Mr. A. himself appears to allow in re- 
spect to the Apocalypse, with so much risk of handling the Word of 
God irreverently, and of substituting our own fancies for its real mean- 
ing. 1 do not feel that Ican reply betterto M. A.’s 132nd paragraph, 
than by transcribing the words of a modern writer on prophecy, once 
given to me by a friend. “ The present dispensation (interposed be- 
tween the two advents of our Lord, shut up to the belief of the one and 
the hope of the other,) is a mystic dispensation, enclosed between two 
that are visible—a dispensation of faith, preceded and to be followed 
by a dispensation of sight. The Jewish Church had a partial mani- 
festation of au earthly glory; the Christian Church has the hidden 
possession of a heavenly glory ; and in the age to come, the earthly 
glory will be consummated, and the heavenly glory revealed.” 

3. In respect to Jer. xxxiii. 18, and similar prophecies, I do not 
see that it can be conceded that they will have no further fulfilment 
than that which they may be presumed to have already received in 
the person of our Saviour, ‘The promise made to Abraham, “In thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed,” had, doubtless, as St. Paul 
(Gal. iii. 16) distinctly shows, its principal fulfilment in Christ our 
‘Lord. Yet, that it also foretells the future blessedness of the world at 
the tine of the restoration of Israel, and the instrumentality of the 
Jews in promoting that blessedness, other parts of Scripture seem to 
me very clearly to prove, and the words of the same Apostle indicate 
with sufficient distinctness, (Rom. xi. 12, 15.) Thus, though it be 
granted that the words of Jeremiah in question have an important 
reference to our Lord, I do not see any reason why they may not also 
have eventually a strictly literal fulfilment. I suppose Mr. A. will 
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allow that the same reasons which induce him to maintain the literal 
interpretation of the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse, require that of 
the seventh also. There the tribe of Levi is particularly mentioned, 
And if the Jewish nation shall eventually be restored to Canaan, and 
the distinction of tribes again be made, as that chapter and other parts 
of Holy Scripture, especially Ezekiel, xlviii., appear to indicate, I see 
nothing unreasonable, but quite the contrary, in supposing that the 
tribe of Levi may, as before, be set apart for sacred offices, and scrip. 
ture in many places seems to teach this so plainly, that I cannot see 
how it can be otherwise understood without doing great violence to its 
language. I merely mention this at present in order to show that there 
is certainly no such decisive ground for asserting that the promises in 
question received their entire and only fulfilment in the person of our 
Saviour, as to make that supposition a sufficient foundation to build 
upon it the conclusion which Mr. A. has made, in respect to a figura- 
of the prophecies concerning the restoration of 
srael, 

The objection contained in a note on p. 55, “ that the Jews could 
not be restored without ejecting the present owners of the soil,” is in 
fact answered by Mr. A. himself, when he adds, that it “ cannot well be 
got rid of except by the supposition that the inhabitants....will have 
filled up the measure of their iniquities, and be condemned to this 
punishment by the Almighty.” For, as far as it appears from Scrip- 
ture, the possessors of Canaan at the time of the great events that will 
immediately precede the restoration of Israel, will be Antichrist and 
his apostate faction. Their unparalleled sins, and the desolating judg- 
ments which those sins will bring down, are detailed with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in those parts of the Apocalypse, for the literal acceptation 
of which Mr. A. has so ably and conclusively argued, 

What I have already written shows why I cannot agree with the 
sentiments of Dr. Arnold, which Mr. A. quotes with approbation. 
And his speaking of the countries where the Jews are now scattered 
as “little inferior at any rate to Canaan,” if he means, as he apparently 
does, Canaan as the Scriptures describe it after the final restoration of 
Israel, shows a very great misapprehension of the subject, (see Isaiah, 
li. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 35). How either those sentiments or the remarks 
of Hengstenberg, which follow them, could be received as correct by 
the mind of the very able scholar and acute reasoner who wrote thie 
former part of the pamphlet, appears to me exceedingly singular. 

The reasoning of Mr. A. himself, in the following paragraph, is, I 
think, conclusively answered, in respect to its main object, by the 
fact that the promises concerning the future restoration of Israel, are 
by no means always conveyed to the minds of the prophets by sym- 
bolic visions. Had that event been always and only foretold in such 
a manner as we find it foretold in the latter chapters of Ezekiel, 
Mr. A.’s reasoning would not be without force. But in far the greater 
portion of the prophecies which I have referred to, and in many others, 
it is predicted, not by symbolic visions, but in plain terms, and in lan- 
guage which carries just as much appearance of being intended to be 
understood in its evident grammatical signification, as what is related 
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historically of that nation in respect to the past. It strikes me as very 
singular that Mr. A. should contend for a figurative interpretation of 
these prophecies, while he maintains the literal interpretation of what 
is really described as “ conveyed to the imagination of the prophet by 
symbolic visions” in the Apocalypse. 

With some of Mr, A.’s remarks in his concluding chapter on the 
“restoration of all things,” I quite agree; from others of them I de- 
cidedly differ in opinion. But the subject is far too large to be en- 
tered upon here. I will merely observe that 1 am surprised at the 

itiveness of the assertions that there is “no foundation in the 
Apocalyptic description” for the supposition that the “ saints of the 
first resurrection will reign on earth,” that “ not a single word” even 
“implies” this, and that “there is no mention of this doctrine in the 
Bible.” ‘The whole context (especially Rev. xx. 9) seems to me 
almost necessarily to imply this doctrine ; Rev. v. 9, 10—* Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood....and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth,’ seems 
most distinctly to assert it;* and the same doctrine seems strongly 
confirmed by Daniel, vii. 27— The greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High ;” and by the comparison of 1 Cor. xv. 54, with the context of 
Isaiah, xxv. 8; and of 2 Pet. iii, 13, with Isaiah, Ixv. 17, sqq. These 
and much more that might be added from many other parts of Scrip- 
ture, surely prove it to be a rash and hasty assertion that “ there is no 
mention of this doctrine in the Bible ;” and it is well known that the 
fathers of the church who lived nearest to the times of the Apostles, 
held views on the teaching of Holy Scripture on this subject widely 
different from what these words of Mr. Arnold express, 

With much respect for Mr. Arnold’s learning and abilities, and for 
the good services which he has rendered to the canse of scriptural 
truth, as well in his other publications as in much of that, from some 
parts of which I have ventured to point out wherein and why I differ 
in opinion from him, I beg to subscribe myself, very respectfully yours, 


M. N. dD, 


ON THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO THEIR OWN LAND. 


Rev. Sirn,—With your permission, I will offer a few remarks, for the 
purpose of showing upon what grounds I differ from your corre- 
spondent, M. N. D., in his interpretation of prophecy. 

The passage in Isaiah, xi. 11, 12—“ It shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall set his hand the second time to recover the 


* Also at the sounding of the seventh and last trumpet ( Rev. xi. 15), the heavenly 
host proclaim, ‘* The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.” The thanksgiving of the twenty- 
four elders, which follows, shows with what events this is connected; “ And the na- 
tions were angry, and Thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead that they should be 
judged, and that Thou shouldest give reward unto Thy servants the prophets, and to 


the saints, and them that fear Thy name, small and great, and shouldest destroy them 
which destroy the earth,” 
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remnant of his people, which shall be left from Assyria, and from 
Keypt and from Pathros, and from Cush and from Elam, and from 
Shinar and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And he 
shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four 
corners of the earth.” : 

In the early part of this chapter, the prophet is describing the effects 
which would result from a sincere and hearty reception of the doc. 
trines, which the Messiah was commissioned to promulgate and esta- 
blish—a description embodied in highly figurative language, and 
meant to prefigure confessedly spiritual blessings. Why, then, should 
not verses 1], ]2, admit of a similar interpretation? Why, under a 
second recovery from captivity from all parts of the earth, and under 
an inheritance in the earthly Canaan, may we not understand the 
blessings and advantages of which the Jews would be partakers, 
when their final conversion was effected,—blessings and advantages 
which would have their commencement in the church on earth and 
be perfected in heaven. But the Jews are not the only people which 
the prophecies contemplate: for it is added, “He shall lift up an 
ensign to the nations,’* by which is meant, the assembling of the 
nations—the heathen nations—to the cross of Christ, as an army 
assembles around the standard of the commander, intimating that the 
Gentiles would embrace the religion of Christ, before the final con- 
version of the Jews; for these words precede the words, “and shall 
gather together the outcasts of Israel,” &c. On this prophecy, St. 
Paul’s declaration (Rom. xi. 25) is a valuable commentary—* Blind- 
ness in part is happened unto Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved.” This is that second 
deliverauce by which Christ, after his death and resurrection, called the 
Jews from all nations by his Apostles.+ Accordingly, this prophecy 
began to be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, &c., heard the wonderful works of God in their 
own language, and will receive a further and final accomplishment, 
when the Jews, with all the nations of the earth, shall be turned unto 
the Lord, and all the kindreds of the earth shall worship before him. 
Ireneeus appears to adopt this view of the prophecy. 

Jerem. iii. I8—*“ In those days the house of Judah shall walk with 
the house of Israel, and they shall come together out of the land of 
the north to the land that I have given for an inheritance unto your 
fathers.” These words again admit of a similar interpretation with 
the words quoted from Isaiah, and the context appears to confirm this 
interpretation even more strongly than the passage from Isaiah. If 
a literal interpretation—by which is meant the restoration of the house 
of Israel to their own land—be insisted on, other nations shall come 
to Jerusalem as well as the Jews: for these are the words of the 
prophet—* All the nations shall be gathered unto it to the name of 


* See passage in original. 
t See Poles’ Synop. Crit., ad locum. 
t Iren. Lib, 4, & cap. 56—Congregans autem dispersos filios a terminis terra in 
ovile patris, 
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the Lord to Jerusalem.” But how much better does it appear to 
unfold the meaning of the prophet to understand by Jerusalem the 
Christian church, as we are taught by the Apostle, (Gal, iv. 26,) 
« The Jerusalem which is above, and which is the mother of us all, 
in which all nations—Jews as well as Gentiles—are to be gathered, 
that all may become one fold under one shepherd.” 

The passage, moreover, in the prophet (Ezek, xxxvii. 36), to say 
nothing of the context, though M. N. D. considers it as a passage 
most strongly confirming his mode of interpretation, will be found, on 
examination, not to militate with the interpretation which I am advo- 
cating. In the 19th verse, the prophet uses these words to indicate 
the union which would subsist between the tribes of Israel in those 
days to which he refers, so different from the alienation and enmity 
which grew up between them after the separation of the ten tribes in 
the reign of Rehoboam—* Behold, I will take the stick of Joseph 
which is in the land of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel, his fellows, 
and will put them with him even with the stick of Judah, and make 
them one stick, and they shall be one in mine hand.” And again 
arorse 22), They shall be no more two nations, neither shall they be 

ivided into two kingdoms any more at all.” Under this union of 
the people of Israel and Judah is prefigured the union which would 
arise among all nations by their introduction into the Christian chureh,* 
on which St. Paul’s declaration is an inspired commentary, (Eph. 
ii. 14,) “For he is our peace who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between us: and that he 
might reconcile both unto God in one body, by the cross, having slain 
the enmity thereby.” 

A literal interpretation is attended here again with difficulties : for 
it is said, “ David my servant shall be king over them; and my ser- 
vant David shall be their prince for ever; expressions which cannot 
well admit of a literal interpretation. Whereas, if we understand by 
David, the Messiah, and by the kingdom a spiritual kingdom, in which 
dwelleth righteousness, and the return to the land of Canaan, the 
conversion of the Jews to the gospel, the prophecy is consistent, and 
contains a declaration highly expressive of the blessings which would 
flow from a reception of its doctrines. 

I quite agree with your correspondent, that a literal interpretation 
is always to be preferred, when it can be safely admitted. But in 
these prophecies I contend, that under a temporal restoration to their 
own land, the conversion of the people of Israel and Judah to the gos- 
pel, and the blessing consequent thereupon, are prefigured, 

A strictly literal interpretation, moreover, is inadmissible in such 


* Poles’ Synop. Crit., ad locum. 

+ The view of the prophecies which I have bere advocated is that adopted by 
Augustine, Et inducam vos in vestram terram: et paulo post, tamen idipsum 
repetens ; et habitabitis, inquit, in terra quam dedi patribus vestris: non carnali- 
ter sicut carnalis Isracl, — spiritaliter, sicut spiritalis Israel, debemus accipere. 


Ecclesia quippe sine macula et ruga et omnibus gentibus congregata, atque in wter- 
num regnatura cum Christo, ipsa est terra beatorum, terra viventium, &c,— August, 
De Doctrina Christiand, lib. 3, cap. 34, 
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passages as the following, quoted by your correspondent :—“ Violence 
shall no more be heard in this land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders: in that day they shall be a righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth. Thy people shall be all righteous. They shall all 
know the Lord, from the least to the greatest of them. In that da 
there shall be upon the bells of the horses, Holiness to the Lord.” To 
which may be added: “ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together ; they shall nor hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain,” &c. Now, if these and similar passages are to be 
taken in a strictly literal sense, as meaning that a time would come, 
during their abode in this world, when the people of Israel and Judah 
should be all perfect, and pure, and righteous, without any admixture 
of evil, how can we reconcile them with the question of our Lord, 
*¢ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth 7” with 
St. Peter, who affirms, “that there shall come in the last days, scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts ;”” and with the parable of the tares and 
the wheat, where it is clearly foretold, as explained by our Lord him- 
self, that the righteous and the wicked shall exist in the same church 
even to the end of the world, But if we understand them as de- 
scriptive of that holiness and purity which the gospel was designed to 
produce, and which it would produce, were its blessed effects not pre- 
vented by the wickedness and perverseness of man,* and which _ holi- 
ness and purity having their commencement in the church below, 
shall be perfected in the church above, when that which is perfect is 
come, and that which is imperfect shall be done away, the prophecies 
are clear, and harmonize.with what experience teaches us is the pre- 
sent state of the Christian church, and what history tells us has hereto- 
fore been its state, as well as with the declarations and parables of the 
New Testament. 
I remain, yours respectfully, 


Turta LANCASTRIENSIS. 
Bracewell, Gisburne, Oct. 20, 1845. 


LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY. 


Sir,—The present is certainly not a time in which we can afford to 
lay aside any good argument against the church of Rome, much less 
afford to use a bad one; for, independent of its being wrong in prin- 
ciple to employ an argument which is not founded in truth, it is im- 
politic to do so, every such argument being sure to injure the cause 
which it is brought to defend. ‘This consideration should make us 
very anxious for the settlement of a question which is now causing a 
good deal of discussion, and to which one is glad to see that some of 


* Butler’s Anal., part ii. cap. 1, p. 208, that the dispensations of providence are 
not to be judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine tendencies: not by 
what they do actually seem to effect, but by what they would effect, if mankind did 
their part, that part which is justly put and left upon them, 
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your correspondents have addressed themselves—viz., whether the 
figurative or literal interpretation of prophecy is the right one. ‘This sub- 
ject is very closely connected with our controversy with the church of 
Rome, and the view we take of the one must necegsarily affect our 
mode of carrying on the other. Those, for instance, who adopt the 
figurative interpretation, regarding the 1260 days as 1260 years, 
believe that we are now living in the time of the Antichrist, and that 
the Antichrist is papal Rome. ‘Those, on the other hand, who adopt the 
literal interpretation, and consider this prophetic period to consist onl 
of three years and a half, or 1260 literal days, do not believe that the 
Antichrist has yet come, and consequently do not regard the church of 
Rome as the “man of sin.’’ Now, if the first principle of interpreta- 
tion be right, and papal Rome be really the Antichrist which is de- 
nounced, and doomed to destruction by the sure word of prophecy, 
we ought not to allow such a truth to be silent, but loudly proclaim it ; 
that so we may effectually warn those who are straggling towards 
Rome, to turn aside from what, on this supposition, must prove to 
them a gulf of perdition. But on the other hand, if the literal inter- 
pretation be the right one, and the Antichrist has not yet come, we 
ought, of course, most religiously to abstain from the use of this name 
in reference to the church of Rome, as it does not belong to her, and 
confine ourselves to those charges against her of false doctrine and 
idolatrous worship, for which her creeds and formularies furnish, alas! 
such abundant materials. And not only the love of truth, but sound 
policy also, would dictate this; for if it be an error to call the church 
of Rome Antichrist, our persisting to do so will only serve her cause, 
and discredit ours; inasmuch as every groundless reproach, as well as 
every invalid argument, will be sure to recoil on him who uses it, to 
the great advantage of his adversary. Now this, as well as other 
reasons, should make us very desirous that the question respecting the 
right mode of interpreting prophecy should, if possible, be settled, and 
the church ascertain, as positively as may be, which of the two modes 
above alluded to ought to be adopted. Anything, then, that promotes 
the investigation of the subject, or helps, in ever so small a degree, to 
the determination of the question, is not without itsuse. I may, there- 
fore be allowed to suggest what appears to me a subsidiary argument in 
favour of the literal interpretation of the prophetic period of 1260 days. 
It may have been suggested by others, but 1 have not seen it. When 
Daniel studied the prophecies of Jeremiah, he interpreted them literally. 
The notes of time, for instance, which Jeremiah used, he understood 
in their grammatical meaning. He read in this prophet that a period 
of seventy years should elapse from the captivity of the Jews by 
Nebuchadnezzar to their return totheir own land. He calculated the 
time on the hypothesis that the word “ years” used by the prophet 
meant natural years, and finding that a period of seventy natural years 
had nearly passed, he began to look forward to the speedy release of 
his people from exile, and their restoration to Jerusalem. Daniel was 
right in his literal interpretation of the prophecy in question. He was 
so necessarily, because he was under the unerring guidance of the Holy 
Spirit—and the event confirmed it—for exactly at the end of seventy 
literal years, the decree of Cyrus was published for the return of the 
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Jews to Palestine.* If, then, Daniel, in reading the prophecies of Je- 
remiah, interprets them literally, ought not we to adopt the same prin- 
ciple in reading Daniel’s prophecies ? and if the Spirit of God led him 
to understand the period referred to in its simple and obvious sense, is 
it probable that we are following the guidance of the same Spirit when 
we understand other prophetic periods in a totally opposite sense ? 
Nothing, I conceive, but a direct command, or some plain and obvious 
necessity could justify us in doing so in any given instance. 
Yours, &c., G. B. 


METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


Sir—No complaint is more general than the great diversity that 
obtains in the use of Psalms and Hymns for congregational services, 
and it has long been in contemplation with persons in authority 
to prescribe a form for general use, taken from the compositions of 
different authors, who have given a metrical version of the Psalms, 
Amongst these, there has fallen under my notice a volume published 
by Pickering, which is not very generally known, I beg leave to 
submit a specimen for your readers, which I select chiefly on account 
of its brevity, as I would not encroach too much on your valuable 


pages. CLERICUS. 
‘PSALM CXXXIX. 


“‘Lorp! Thou didst mark mine eyelids close, 
And soothe them when they shunned repose. 
Thou know’st the secrets of my breast, 

Ere they escape in words exprest. 
Thy watchful eyes around are spread, 
To guard the paths my footsteps tread. 


‘Where, then, shall I direct my flight, 
Or from Thy Presence or Thy sight? 
If my free Soul should upwards tend, 
Or to the lowest depths descend, 

In either region Thou shalt dwell, 
Enthroned in clouds, or visible. 


«If on the wings of morn [ ride, 
Cr in the utmost sea abide, 
Thy arms around me shall be cast, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me fast ; 
When sunbeams cease to cheer the way, 
Then shall my night be turned to day. 


‘The darkness is not dark to Thee ; 
The night is clear as day can be; 
The lightest day, the darkest night 
Shed equal lustre in thy sight, 
For by Thy power my reins were giv’n, 
Ere I beheld the light of Heaven.” 


* It may seem needless to attempt to add anything to the able arguments pur- 
sued by M. N, D. in your last number for the literal restoration of the Jews; but 
it may be suggested, perhaps, as a farther proof of the truth of his view of the sub- 
ject, that the promise ofa return from their first captivity was literally fulfilled. Why 
not then the promise respecting the second? for the one is not more distinetly and 
plainly expressed than the other, 
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The Gospel Narrative, according to the Authorized Text of the Evangelists, ? f me 
without Repetition or Omission, with a Continuous Exposition, Marginal He! 
Proofs in full, and Notes, briefly collected from the best Critics and Com- is 
mentators. By the Rev. John Forster, M.A., Her Majesty's Chaplain of the Lean 
Savoy. London: Parker. Royal 8vo, pp. 403. Hit 


title is a pretty complete description of Mr. Forster's design, 
which is not so much a harmony in chronological order, as a narra- He 
tive containing aif the words of the evangelists, with a brief para- ae at 
phrase, kept distinct from the text by being printed in the italic cha- i 
racter. The paraphrase contains, also, those corrections which Mr. ia 
Forster considers it necessary to make in the authorized version. ip 
| The notes, at the foot of the page, are intended both as illustrations, | ant. | 
and as explanations of difficult passages. They are written with much Bait! 
judgment, and are the result of no small labour and research. Alto- pra 4 
gether, it is a book which most clergymen will be glad to have by vii 
them for reference, and which will prove useful to those of the laity th 
who are desirous of possessing, in a comparatively small compass, an 
explanatory and practical paraphrase, accompanied by notes, selected 
and compiled by an orthodox and moderate churchman. ‘To all such 
the book may safely be recommended. . 

In a work of this sort, some matters will be likely to escape, which 
it were desirable the author had corrected.. Some such have been 
observed, which it is hoped Mr. Forster.will be encouraged to remedy 
in another edition. It is to explain what the writer of this notice 
means, and not to disparage the value ofa really useful book, that the 

following are pointed out. 
_ The words of the Lord to Nathanael (St. John, i, 52) are thus para- 
phrased— 

“ And He saith unto him and ¢o those.who were present, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Hereafter ye shall see a train of miracles as surprising as though 
heaven itself were to open, and the angels of God were ascending and descend- 
ing fo waifupon the Son of man, and:to receive and execute His commands.” 

. Now, surely, no one can paraphrase the words of Scripture in 
this way without, to all intents and purposes, explaining them away. 
If one canrfot understand how a prophecy shall be fulfilled, the only a 4 
safe*plan is to,leave the words as they stand, without any attempt to any 
modify them by conjectures and qualifications. If there be difficulties Tae 
in unfulfilled prophecies, they are certainly not greater than those, ei a 
which once attended the explanation of those that are fulfilled, and fi i 
that to the.mihutest letter. We now kuow, how the difficulty has been ie 
cleared-up—we now know, how the son of David was the Son of God és 
also—how they cast lots for his vesture, and yet divided his garments my 
-witNout casting lots. We now know, how he made his grace with ah 
* the wicked, and yet with the rich in his death. We know how the lag 
Son of Man was lifted up, though it was written in the law that Christ oe | 
should abide for ever. But there was a time, when these difficulties rity 7 
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could not be cleared up by human sagacity ; and yet, even then it was 
the duty of the people of God to believe that not one jot or tittle could 
— away, but all should be fulfilled. The writer of this notice has 
ooked through Mr. Forster's book with a really friendly eye—because 
he saw, on a very slight inspection, the usefulness of his design, and 
the good sense and piety with which it has been executed. He has 
not, therefore, felt inclined to search for blemishes of this sort. But 
he trusts that Mr. Forster himself will review his paraphrase with the 
most rigid care, and vigilance, and severity, until everything that can 
look like explaining away the grammatical meaning of the sacred text 
shall be expunged, ‘To assist others in understanding that meaning is 
one of the highest employments to which a Christian minister can 
devote himself, and if Mr. Forster will keep this friendly hint in view 
in his revision, he will leave a work of permanent value to the church. 

The notes are, generally speaking, extremely useful and judicious. 
One which caught the writer’s eye, while looking for something else, he 
thinks it right to notice, because it seems to encourage a common but 
very erroneous application of Leslie’s Criteria. Mr. Forster says, in 
his note on St. John, ii. 11, (p. 42)— 


‘A true miracle should have the following criteria: ~—1st, The fact must be 
such as men’s outward senses can judge of; 2nd, The fact must be notorious, 
cee an publicly in the presence of witnesses; 3rd, Memorials must be 

ept in commemoration of it, and such memorials must commence with the 
fact. These criferia apply to the Scripture miracles and to none other.” 


It is very surprising how so sensible a writer as Mr. Foster should 
have fallen into the mistake of applying Leslie’s Criteria in this way. 
Leslie, as the author of the admirable little volume of Essays, intitled 
Eruvin, has truly observed, “did not set forth these marks as 
‘characteristics of miracles,’ but only affirmed, that ‘where they all 
meet (as he contends that they do in some of the Scripture peter 
such matters of fact cannot be false.’”. He never dreamed of contend- 
ing that an alleged matter of fact might not be true, and credible, and 
miraculous, although it might want some, or all of these marks, He 
whom Jolnson described as “a reasoner, not to be reasoned against,” 
would hardly have thought of affirming that these marks were requi- 
site; and to avoid the possibility of being so misunderstood, he added, 
what a less cautious writer might have thought unnecessary,—* I do 
not say that everything w hich. wants these four marks is false; but 
that nothing can be false which has them all’* Few persons, indeed, 
who admit the truth of the other miracles of Scripture, would feel 
themselves justiied in denying, for example, that the Shunamite’s son 
was restored to life miraculously,—because it was not publicly done by 
ces ha, but privately and with closed doors ;—or because no memorial 

"as kept in commemoration of it, either then or afterwards, The 
same observation would apply to some of the miracles of Christ ; for 
example :—the raising of Jairus’ daughter; where the Lord—so far 
from courting publicity,—first put every one out of the room but per- 


* Eruvin, p. 275. Nisbet, 1831. Mr. Forster will find several other matters in 
the same yolume deserving his perusal, 
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sons who might be described as interested witnesses—the parents of the 4 
child, and three of his own disciples—and after the miracle had been a 
worked, “ charged them straightly that no man should know it.” Ai 

These remarks will, the writer trusts, be received as they are in- ii 
tended. A careful revision cannot fail of rendering the work unex- en 
ceptionable, when it reaches, as it probably soon will, to another 
edition. 
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e Notes of the Wandering Jew, or the Jesuits and their Opponents. Edited by a 
‘ John Fairplay, Esq. London: Appleyard. 12mo, pp. 104. Baal, 


The Jesuits as they were and are. By Edward Duller. Translated from the 
German, by Joanna S. Carr; with an Introduction, by Sir Culling Eardley 1 
Smith, Bart. London: Seeley. 12mo, pp. 200. kt 

Tus former of these volumes (like the article in the Oxford and Cam- 1} 

bridge Review, which has lately caused so much deserved indigna- ae 

tion) has been called into existence by Eugene Sue’s extraordinary eA 
novel of the Wandering Jew: a work which, whatever damage it 
may do to the Jesuits, (and no doubt it must have annoyed them ex- 
ceedingly,) is chiefly remarkable on account of the sad view it gives of 
the moral and religious condition of the French people. Mr. Fairplay 

(who would better deserve the name, if one could believe it were not 

an assumed one) labours with some art to make as favourable an im- 

pression as possible for his friends ; and, ifhe can only persuade people 

to read no other book but his, and to believe everything he says, per- 
haps he may succeed in some quarters. But if any of them should 

happen to have read some history, they will be apt to wish he had a 

little more of honesty and shamefacedness, The following may pass 

for a specimen :— 

“What then have been the politics of the Jesuits? royalist or republican, sta 
oligarchical or democratic, conservative or reforming, stationary or progres- ' 
sive? Each, I believe, in turn, as circumstances changed, and the interests it 
of the church required, they pursued one end by many means. That end was Bat 
the triumph of the Catholic religion: the means were suited to the endless ie 
vicissitudes of nations and of men.”—p. 78. 


are likely to be so, What the Jesuits call the good of the church, is 
the end, and as for the means, why it is hard if so good an end will not * 
justify them, whatever they may be. This is a strange defence indeed, i i ie 

Duller’s book is quite on the other side of the question, and con- | 
tains some curious information. The following passage will serve to 
confirm the view already taken by a writer in the preceding number 
of this Magazine, that the present religious outbreak in Germany is 
the result of a desire for reformation which has been felt for some time 
among the Roman catholics in various parts of the continent. Having 
mentioned the suppression of the Illuminati in 1785, and the endea- 
vours the Jesuits made at that time to regain their power and influence, 
Duller proceeds :— 


This author must either be very simple, or imagine that his readers i ‘ ii ¢ 


“The great increase of the Romish party generally, bat above allin Bavaria, 


was unhappily evidenced at this time by the success with which the govern- 
279 
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ment repressed a movement originating with the four German archbishops of 
Cologne, Treves, Mayence, and Saltzburg, the object of which was to free the 
German catholic church from the shackles of the Roman hierarchy. The cir- 
cumstance which more nicely called forth this episcopal demonstration, 
‘was the pertinacity with which the pope persisted, in despite of the most 
urgent representations, in sending a nuncio to the court of the palatinate, not 
merely in the character of ambassador, but as a papal delegate, furnished with 
full powers of spiritual jurisdiction. The Archbishops of Mayence and Saltz- 
burg appealed to Joseph II., as the proper defender and protector of the 
German church, and claimed his aid as head of the empire, against those 
‘novel and violent encroachments on the part of the Roman college. Joseph 
promised his protection, and informed the archbishops, that he had already 
announced to the court of Rome (through the medium of his ambassador,) 
‘that he, as emperor, could no longer permit any individual nuncio to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction within the German empire, nor suffer that the imperial | 
archbishops and bishops should thus be disturbed in those rights with which 
God and his church had invested them: but that he was, on the contrary, 
resolved to use every effort to procure for them the restoration of those original 
rights of which they had been dispossessed: he now therefore called on the 
four archbishops, in conjunction with all their suffragans and other bishops 
throughout Germany, to maintain their archiepiscopal and episcopal rights 
against allattacks, and steadfastly to uphold the same, ‘ all encroachments and 
interference of the papal court or its nuncios against law and order notwith- 
standing.’ Upon this the four archbishops concluded, by means of their 

lenipotentiaries, an agreement at Ems, the 25th August, 1786, called ‘the 
Ems punctation,’ consisting of twenty-three articles, in which, resting on the 
unalienability of their rights, and the validity of the decrees of the council of 
Basle in 1439, (which are still unrevoked, notwithstanding the Aschaffenburg 
concordat,) and referring to the repeated solemn promise of calling a general 
council of the church, they declared all intermeddling of the Roman college in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Germany to be an abuse: pronounced the jurisdic- 
tion of the papal nuncio as it regarded them, null and void ; that the oath of 
vassalage taken by the German bishops should be modified; that the first- 
fruits and pall-monies which flowed to Rome should be at least moderated; 
foreigners excluded from the enjoyment of German benefices; all exemplions 
of the monasteries, and all connexion between religious fraternities and their 
foreign superiors cancelled, and every matrimonial difficulty, which came 
within the common rule of dispensation cases, wholly abrogated. Further, 
that a third court of appeal in the character of a provincial synod should be 
created ; the mischievous Aschaffenburg concordat submitted to a strict revi- 
sion ; and lastly, that a universal, or at least a German national council, should 
be summoned. 

_ “Tt was not long before the most violent opposition arose on the part of the 
collegeypf cardinals; and Pacca, the Papal nuncio at Cologne, declared the 
first dispensation which the archbishops attempted to exercise to be without 
validity. The emperor indeed annulled the nuncio’s circular on the subject, 
and the four archbishops directed their parochial clergy not to receive it; but 
the Elector of Bavaria, in his capacity of Count Palatine, forbade the clergy 
of the diocese of Worms, which was subject to Mayence, to yield obedience to 
the Archbishops, under the penalty of being mulcted of their revenues, and 
likewise threatened the Archbishops that he would entirely withdraw his ter- 
ritories from their archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Thus the Bavarian Palatinate, 
under an apprehension of suffering some diminution of sovereign power which 
would pass into the hands of the archbishops, preferred to make common cause 
with the Papal see, and actually succeeded in frustrating the object of the Ems 
punctation, which was calculated to lead to still greater results ; from which 
mortifying fact, one lesson, and one well deserving of attention, may be learned ; 
that the archbishops missed their aim, by not calling on the whole body of the 
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German clergy to take part with them from the first in the struggle, as. wellas 
by not adopting the decisive principle of entire separation from the supremacy 
of the Roman hierarchy.’’—pp. 169, 170. | 


This is curious, and deserves attention. But in Sir C. E. Smith’s 
introduction, there is a passage which is of more pressing moment to 
our own church, It is the following, in which a scheme is broached 
for the establishment of an order of Protestant Jesuits, consisting of 
members of the church, and of a variety of sects. The passage runs 
thus— 


- “ We are less anxious by this introduction to foster the popular repugnance 
to Jesuitism, than to suggest the necessity of an analogous, but holier move- 
ment in the Protestant Church. If our Lord proposed the conduct of the un- 
just steward as an example to His disciples, we may be warranted in copying 
from the Jesuits such features of character as are consistent with Christian 
integrity. Let the children of light imitate for once the wisdom of the chil- 
dren of the world! An enthusiastic mind in the sixteenth century conceived 
and executed a plan which has consolidated Romanism and arrested its fall 
for three hundred years. Might not a few earnest Christians in the nineteenth 
century devise a scheme to harmonize the parts and combine the energies of 
the Evangelical Church ? 

“ Dominicans and Franciscans, Gallicans and Ultramontanes, form part of 
the same confederacy ; while Lutherans and Calvinists, Anglicans and Dis- 
senters, are rather known to the world as controversial combatants than as 
friendly sections of the same unearthly army. Where are the evangelical 
minds with the same enthusiasm for the concentration of the true church, 
that Loyola and Xavier and Lainez possessed for the extension of the false 
one! <A few would be sufficient at first. Ten men who would give up time, 
talents, property, and home, to bring about an understanding between distant 
countries and divided parties and alienated individuals, might soon make them- 
selves felt in the world. What a blessed Order would that be—the peace- 
makers of the Church! 

** The principle upon which such a movement might proceed, is felt by every 
sound Christian. There is a consciousness in every orthodox breast that 
Bickersteth* and Bunting—Cox and Angell James—Muir and Candlish—Merle 
d’Aubigné and Monod—Tholuck and Czerski, and all congregations to which 
the common principles of these men are habitually proclaimed, constitute parts 
of the genuine Church of Jesus Christ. What appears to be needed is the 
bringing out into bold relief of that germ of unity which resides in the hearts, 
and is developed in the ministrations, of these and similar individuals. Might 
not these common principles, embodied in simple language, be held up to the 
world as the standard round which the Church of Christ should rally; [so 
that, it seems the Dissenters have no. violent objection to Creeds and Articles, 

rovided they themselves have the imposing of them,] and then might there not 
be a mission of a few single-minded, humble, pious, but resolute minds, to 

traverse Christendom and to penetrate among all parties, in order to form a 
spiritual league among all who hold the head? Every minister and every con- 
gregation holding essential truth, might be invited, without severing ecclesiastical 
relations, to enrol themselves into a confederacy, exercising no authority aid 
demanding neither ritual nor disciplinary conformity, but solely pledged to an 
affectionate, a more than masonic, recognition of, and brotherthood with, cach 
other. Such a league, based upon the sympathy of free hearts—the only union 
worthy of that God who made us free agents, and of that Saviour who ‘ abo- 
lished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances”—such a league would exhibit by contrast, the meagre and 


. “ We trust we shall be pardonedfor citing cotemporary names. In no other wa 
could we give the reader a vivid idea of the combination we desire.” [Sir C, 
Smith’s note. Ep, B, M.] 
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mechanical nature of that. bond which unites the adherents of an organized 


iesthood in Ireland and Germany, Canada and the valley of the Mississippi, 
Brazil and Hungary. 


** We therefore propose to our readers as a topic for thought, while perusing 
the history of the Jesuits, whether an analogous association be not practicable 
in the Evangelical Church—an Order of peacemakers ?” 


It is ramoured, and one would be glad to be able to contradict the 
report, that one clergyman at least is not indisposed to join in this 
scheme, which has grown out of the project for union, to promote 
which the medley meeting has lately been held in Liverpool. The 
rumour may have no foundation, but Mr. Bickersteth’s name being 
here mentioned, is an odd coincidence, if it be nothing more. To 
make anything of this scheme, the Act of Uniformity must be repealed ; 
and there is too much reason to believe that some clergymen are 
anxious to make common cause with the enemies of episcopacy and 
the liturgy for this purpose, in the hope that the barriers may thus be 
removed which prevent them admitting dissenters to minister in our 
churches, and preaching in theirs themselves. Amidst external hos- 


tility and internal treachery in so many forms, how wonderful it is 
that the church survives ! 


Two Sermons on Apostolical Succession and the Necessity of Episcopal Ordination 
as held by the Primitive Church, and maintained by the Reformers of the Church 
of England. Preached in the Cathedral, Exeter, on two successive Ordinations, 


$c. By E. C. Harington, M.A., Incumbent of St. David's, and Prebendary 
of Exeter. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 135. 


Mr Harineron is ulready known to the readers of the British Maga- 
zine, and these sermons fully sustain his character as a diligent and 
laborious student. ‘They contain an extremely clear and well digested 
exposition of the claims of episcopacy, in the text of the sermons,—and 
in the notes, a very extensive collection of quotations from the great 
divines, and champions of our church. The references to these autho- 
rities are so numerous, that on this account alone, the pamphlet must 


prove of great value to any one who desires to study the arguments by 
which the constitution of the church is defended. 


Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of England in the American 
Colonies, previous to the Independence of the United States: chiefly from the 
M.S. Documents of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. By Ernest Hawkins, B.D. London: Fellowes. 8vo, pp. 447. 


A LARGE portion of this volume has already appeared in the British 
Magazine, to which it was contributed by the author. Much, Mr 
Hawkins states, has been added, and the whole has been arranged in 
amore convenient order. The value of the work consists in great 
measure in the use Mr. Hawkins has made of a large mass of original 
letters from the missionaries in America, to which his position as secre- 
tary to the Propagation Society gave him access. These materials 
alone will give this volume an interest which no other work on the 
subject can pretend to, 


a 
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The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century; or recent Narratives of Scien- 
tific and Exploratory Expeditions, (undertaken chiefly by command of Foreign 
overnments.) Translated and (when sieaaey abridged, by W. D. 
a Vol. I. Parrot’s Journey to Ararat. London, Longman. 8vo, 
pp. 375. 
Tuts voluine (the only one of the series the writer has seen) should 
have been noticed sooner. It contains the account of the Journey to 
Ararat, undertaken in 1829, with the concurrence of the Russian 
government, by Dr. Frederick Purrot, imperial councillor of state, 
and professor of natural philosophy in the university of Dorpat. It 
is @ most interesting volume, and among other matters, gives some 
curious information relative to the state of religion in the different 
places visited by Dr. Parrot. Dr. Parrot describes his various attempts 
to reach the top of Ararat, on which at last he stood, on the 9th of 
October, 1829. Ararat, which is composed of volcanic rocks, was 
visited by an earthquake, in June, 1840, at the commencement of 
which, the monastery of St. James, where Dr. Parrot had resided 
during his visit, and the ancient village of Arghuri, with the vineyard 
traditionally believed to have been planted by Noah, were over- 
whelmed and totally destroyed beneath the rocks, ice, and torrent of 
mud which fell from the great chasm above. As the ice and snow 
precipitated from the summit gradually melted, the whole mass lost its 
stability, and the stream of rocks and mud spread to a distance of 
twelve or fourteen miles in the valley of the Araxes. Of the monas- 
ve of St. James not a vestige remains. 
he publisher announces in the preface his intention of translating 
the accounts of the other expeditions undertaken, in several instances 
by men eminent in science, under the auspices of the European 
states, to explore and to make collections in the different departments 
of natural history ; and Ermans’ Travels through Siberia are promised 
to succeed Dr. Parrot’s work. ‘To make such accounts available to 
the English reader is an undertaking which deserves to be en- 
couraged. | 


Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. By H. Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. 
Part II. The Dioceses of Cashel and Emly. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
8vo, pp. 182. 


Ir is gratifying to find that this work, of which the first part was 
noticed when it appeared, is meeting the encouragement it so well 
deserves. It is, indeed, a monument of patient labour, and when 
completed, will be one of the most important contributions ever made 
to the ecclesiastical history of Ireland. In this second part, the author 
has given, in some instances, more extended notices than in the former 
—particularly in the case of his father-in-law, the late very learned 
Archbishop Laurence, a list of whose works he has added, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TRANQUILLIZING EFFECTS OF THE MAYNOOTH 
ENDOWMENT ACT. 


In the reports of the repeal meeting and dinner at Killarney on the 
6th of October, is contained the following enumeration of the persons 
attending ; it may serve to show how far the late measures in favour of 
the Roman-catholic religion have served to conciliate their loyalty. 


“ The men of Tralee were headed by several clergymen and gentlemen of in- 
fluence, including Dr. Blennerhassett, Rev. Mr. O'Flaherty, Messrs. Mahony 
and Murphy. 

“ The men of Molahiffe and Aglis, about 3,000 strong, preceded by a band, 
and headed by the Rev. Mr. Dunn, P.P., also the Rev. E. Murphy. 

** The men of Kilquane, led on by the Rev. J. O'Donohue; they hada band 
and banner. 


“ The men of Castleisland, over 2,000 strong, with a band, and headed by 
the Rev, Mr. O'Connell and Rev. Mr. Norton. 


“The men of Curregs, a strong body, headed by the Rev. Mr. Minahan, 
P.P., and the Rev. Mr. M‘Donald. 


“ The men of Dromad, Iveragh, led by the Rev. Messrs. Lynch and Fitz- 
maurice, | 


“ The men of Darrynane, led by their old pastor, the Rev. P. O'Connell, P.P. 
“The men cf Cahirciveen, led by the Rev. Mr Walsh. 


“ The men of Knocknacoppal, over 3,000 strong, led by the Rev. C. Fitz- 
rald, P.P. 
at The gallant men of Killorglin, nearly 6,000 strong, horse and foot, headed 
by the Rev. Eugene O'Sullivan, P.P., and Rev. Mr. Harrington, R.C.C. 


“The men of Milltown, a great body, led on by their beloved pastor, the 
Rev. Bartholomew O Connor, P.P. 


“ The men of Castlemaine, led on by the Rev. Mr. Carmody, P.P. 

“Tuough sent in over a thousand, with its excellent priest, Rev. James 
O'Halloran, P.P. 

“‘ The men of Tuosist and Rev. Callaghan M‘Carthy, P.P., and Rev. Mr. 
O'Leary. 

“‘ The men of Kilgarvin, and Rev. John O'Keane, P.P. 

The men of Ballymacelligott, and Rev. C. O'Sullivan, P.P. 

*“ The men of Listowel, and Rev. Mr. O’Connor, &c. 

** The men of Ballylongford, and Rev. Mr. M‘Carthy. 

“ The men of Glengariff and Rev. Mr. Enright, P.P. 
: Besides these were several bodies from other parts of the great county of 
Kerry, and even from parts of the county of Cork; among others, were some 
bodies of men from Kanturk, Mill-street, and Drumtariff—each body with its 


respective clergyman. We may here say that every body had its band and 
banner.” 


It seems clear the Irish priests have not got what they want yet. 
But whether anything short of the destruction of the church, and the 


dismemberment of the empire will satisfy their ambition, is a question 
which time will decide. 


‘ 
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PROPOSALS FOR A COLLATION OF MSS. 


Tue Editor has received a copy of the following proposals, to which he is . 


anxious to afford publicity, for executing a collation of all manuscripts of the 
New Testament, Greek and Syriac, deposited in the United Kingdom—by the 
Reverend Frederick Henry Scrivener, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


_ The neglected condition of the manuscripts of the Greek Testament deposited 
in England has long been lamented by biblical students. While the chief 
libraries of the Continent have been diligently explored by various critics, and 
the fruits of their labours given to the world in the volumes of Wetstein and 
Matthei, of Griesbach and Scholz, little has been attempted among ourselves 
since the days of Mill, except the publication of fac-simile editions of three or 
four of our most remarkable documents. ; 

Hence it results that out of about one hundred and sixty Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament now existing in this country, not more than ten or 
twelve have been thoroughly collated. Our acquaintance with most of the 
rest is too slight or inaccurate to be depended on for critical purposes ; while 
nearly sixty have not been examined at all, to the great loss of scriptural learn- 
ing, and the disparagement of our national character for sacred scholarship. 

Under these circumstances it is proposed to execute a full and exact colla- 
tion of all manuscripts of the Greek Testament in the United Kingdom; to be 
published in two volumes, quarto, with Critical Prolegomena and the Elzevir 
text. Inthe inner margin of every page will be placed such various readin 
of the inspired original, as, in the editor’s judgment, are preferable to those in 
the received text. The Appendix will contain a collation of about ten MSS. 
of the Peshito Syriac version; at least eight of which have not hitherto been 
inspected. 

It is obvious that an undertaking like the present (demanding several years of 
severe labour, and the most scrupulous regard to os correctness) 
can never succeed as a mere pecuniary speculation, It is therefore necessary 
to have recourse to a public subscription, which is fixed at the rate of four 
guineas per copy, one half payable at the commencement, and the remainder 
on the completion, of the work. A report of the progress made in the collation 
of MSS. will be inserted annually in the Ecclesiastical Gazette, for the infor- 
mation of subscribers. 

It only remains for the editor most respectfully to solicit the aid of the no- 
bility, gentry, and clergy of this kingdom, by whose patronage alone he can 
hope to bring his arduous task to a prosperous issue. He knows not how to 
express his gratitude for the liberal encouragement he has already received in 
the highest quarters: it will be his most anxious endeavour (in dependence on 
the divine blessing) to prove himself not unworthy of the confidence that has 
been reposed in him. 

Those persons who are willing to favour the editor’s design will be pleased 
to address to him, care of Messrs Wollard and Forshaw, 27, Lombard-street, 
London. 


~ Among the subscribers to his design, Mr. Scrivener has already received the 

names of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 2 copies; the Archbishops of York, 
Armagh, and Dublin; the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London, 2 copies; and the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Bangor, 
Carlisle, Gloucester, Exeter, Ripon, Salisbury, Hereford, St. David's, Chichester, 
Lichfield, Ely, Norwich, Meath, Ossory, Cashel, and the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


CHURCHES (IRELAND). 


Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 5th Aug. 
1845, for a “ Copy of the Conresponpence between the Lonp-Lievurenant 
of Ineranp and the Iatsa Eccrestasticat Commissioners, in reference 


to the application of a portion of the Perpetuity Fund to the Building and 
Repairing of Churches in Ireland.” 


Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 5th August, 1844. 


No. 1. 
Letter from the Lord Lieutenant to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Vice-Regal Lodge, 5 Sept. 1844. 
My Lorps ann Genttemen,—The subject of the sales of the perpetuities 
‘# under the Church Temporalities Acts having engaged the attention of her 
Majesty's government, I have to express their regret to find that the whole of the 
income arising from this source of revenue has been spent, and no portion what- 
ever retained as capital, yielding an annual income. 

The funds placed at the disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners, on the 
establishment of the commission, and the purposes to which the same were by 
law made applicable, in the payment of the arrears of vestry-cess, the providing 
things requisite for the celebration of divine service, and in the repair of churches, 
may have rendered it necessary to have appropriated the whole of the monies 
arising from those sales ; but as it would appear that the claims on account of 
vestry-cess have been satisfied, and a large expenditure been incurred in putting 
the parish churches into good repair, the government conceive that the same 
necessity cannot now exist as heretofore, which would justify the commissioners 
in drawing further upon the capital of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, and they 
cannot but think that the interests of the established church in Ireland would 
not only be best served, but require that the monies arising from this source 
should for the future be invested in government securities, and the expenditure 
solely confined to the interest money accruing thereform. 

In communicating the opinion entertained by the government upon this point, 
I consider it to be unnecessary to remind the commissioners of that provision, 
whereby all the proceeds and funds arising under the Church Temporalities Acts 
stand charged with the repayment of the balance of the 100,000/. advanced by 
the Board of Works, prior and in preference to any other application of those 
funds, pursuant to the order and direction of the lords commissioners of her 
Majesty's Treasury; for I feel satisfied that it is only necessary to draw the 
attention in order to insure the ready acquiescence of the comunissioners in the 
views entertained by her Majesty’s ministers on the subject, and to prevent the 
necessity of any further legislation. 

By referring to the accounts annexed to their annual reports for the last few 
years, it appears that the permanent annual income of the commissioners is 

radually increasing ; and it is a matter much to be desired that the expenditure, 
if possible, should not exceed the amount of permanent income, in which it is 
apprehended there may now be little or no difficulty, provided the church works 
be for the present confined to such objects only as are absolutely necessary, until 
the interests arising from the investments of the capital of the perpetuity pur- 


chases will justify a larger expenditure upon works of this nature, And in order 
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that no erroneous opinions may exist upon a matter of so much importance to 
the welfare of the church in Ireland, I have to request that you will furnish, for 
the information of Government, an account of the expected annual income of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, for the year commencing the Ist August, 1844, 
including therein the interest of any monies arising from investments of the 


perpetuity purchase money, the sources of revenue generally, and the pur- | 


poses to which the same are by law applicable; showing, at the same time, 

the residuary amount of such annual income as may be available for church 

works in the ensuing year; and, with reference to the past, the following 
pers :— 

vo The amount of income in each year siuce 1833, exclusive of the produce of 

the sale of perpetuities. 

2. The amount of expenditure in each year. 

3. The amount of the produce of the sale of perpetuities in each year. 

4. The amount of the arrears of vestry-cess, previous to the establishment of 
the commissioners, for which they were made accountable. 

5. The amount of money advanced to the commissioners by government, and 
of any sums repaid on account of the same. 

6. To state any causes which have prevented, or are likely to prevent, the 
receipt of the full income expected in the year 1835, according to the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Finlaison, which, by order of the Ilouse of Commons, were printed 
in April, 1835. I have, &e. 

(Signed) Heryresbury. 


No. 2. 


Letter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the Lurd Lieutenant. 


24, Upper Merrion-street, Ecclesiastical Commission, 
14 September, 1844. 

My Lorp,—I have had the honour of submitting to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for Ireland, your excellency’s letter of the 5th instant, on the subject 
of the sale of perpetuities under the Church Temporalities Acts, and requiring 
information in respect to the funds and expenditure of this Board ; and I have to 
acquaint your excellency that I have received the directions of the commissioners 
to bring your excellency’s letter under the consideration of a full meeting of the 
board, so soon as the attendance of the episcopal and other absent members can 
be procured. 

And I have to state to your excellency, that in the meantime the com- 
missioners have ordered the accounts called for by your excellency to be pre- 
pared. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Tuos. Busue, Secretary. 


No. 3. 
Proceedings at a Special Meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Tuesday, 26 November, 1844, 
At a special meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland held 
this day: present—the Lord Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Lord Bishop of Meath, the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Sir Henry Meredyth, 
Bart., John C, Erck, LL.D., W. C. Quin, Esq. 


With reference to the board’s order, No. 1, of the 13th September last, the 
letter of his excellency the lord lieutenant was read, on the subject of the fands 
of the board, as connected with the perpetuity purchase fund, and calling for 
certain returns in relation thereto; and the several returns above referred to, 
including an account of the expected annual income and expenditure of the come 
missioners, exclusive of the capital of the perpetuity purchase fund, showing 
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balance available for church works, amounting to 19,6712. Os. 9d., was laid on 
the table. Also the annual estimate of the funds and engagements of the board 
for the period ending the ist November, 1845, showing a balance available for 


church works of 32,9351. 18s. 2d., including the capital of the perpetuity pur- 


chase fund. And the report of the architect, of the 21st instant, on the subject 
of applications for church works now ‘n oftice amounting to 136,992/. 4s. 11d., 
reduced to the sum of 26,834/, 1s. 10d., for works deemed absolutely necessary 


for the ensuing year, was also submitted ; and same having been fully considered 


with reference to the suggestioncontained in Lord Heytesbury’s letter respecting 
the investment in government securities of the moneys arising from the sale of 
perpetuities, and the confining the expenditure of the board solely to the interest 
money arising therefrom ; 

Whereupon it was moved by Mr. Erck, with reference to the lord lieutenant’s 
letter, that the aforesaid sum of 19,671/. Os. 9d., being the balance of expected 
income for the ensuing year, exclusive of the capital of the perpetuity purchase 
money, be for the present appropriated for church works, until a necessity shall 


arise for any further expenditure. To which motion, the Lord Bishop of Meath 
‘moved an amendment, that of the said balance of 32,9351, 18s. 2d., at foot of the 
aforesaid estimate, which estimate includes the capital of the perpetuity pur- 


chase fund, 24,000/, be appropriated for church works; and said motion and 
amendment having been fully discussed, the amendment was carried, Mr. Erck 
dissenting therefrom; and it was then referred to a committee, consisting of the 
Lord Bishop of Meath, the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Sir Henry Meredyth, 


~ Mr. Erck, and Mr. Quin, to prepare a letter in answer to the lord lieutenant’s 


communication, to be laid before the board on Friday next. 


| No. 4. 
Letter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the Lord Lieutenant. 


, | Office of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for Ireland, 7 Dec. 1844. 


_. My Lorp,—I am directed by the ecclesiastical commissioners for Ireland to 
inform your excellency that they have had your excellency’s letter of September 
Sth under consideration; and that the communication which it makes of the 
views of her Majesty's government, respecting the fund arising from the sales of 
perpetuities under the Irish Church Temporalities Act, has engaged their most 
serious and respectful attention. 

_ The commissioners desire to state, that they concur most sincerely with her 
Majesty's government in regretting that they have not been able hitherto to retain 
any portion of the sums arising ftom such sales as capital, having expended the 
entire in supplying the deficiencies of their annual income from other sources. 
They are most anxious to assure your excellency, that they have not made this 
use of the fund referred to willingly ; that though it is by law as available to 
meet their annual expenditure as any part of their permanent income, yet they 
have at all times felt that it was in the highest degree expedient to abstain, as 
far as it was practicable, from so dealing with it, and that accordingly they would 
from the first have invested the proceeds of the perpetuity sales in government 


- Securities, and have confined their expenditure to the annual interest on such 


investments, if they could have done so consistently with the duty laid upon them, 
of providing for those wants of the church in Ireland for which it was intended 
to make provision by the Church Temporalities Act. But they have found that 
the expenditure of the capital was absolutely unavoidable, in order to enable 
them to follow out in any measure the objects of that Act. And if it was neces- 
sary to vindicate the discretion which they have exercised in drawing so largely 
from a fand which they feel and are ready to acknowledge it was so specially 
important to spare, they would have no fear of not being able to show that all 
theirencroachments upon this fund have been made under the pressure of abso- 
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lute necessity ; and, moreover, that this necessity has not arisen from any-want 
_of due economy in the expenditure of the other funds entrusted to their manage- 
‘ment and control. 
But the commissioners are happy to believe that any such detailed reference 
to the past is at present unnecessary. ‘They perceive with satisfaction that your 
excellency is aware of the various heavy and pressing demands for which they’ 
had to provide; and they trust they are right in understanding your excellency 
as acknowledging, on the part of her Majesty's government, that however they 
may regret that this expenditure was required, they are satisfied that the neces 
sity for it did really exist, arising from the various demands upon the board to 
which your excellency adverts. 
It would seem, however, that it is the opinion of her Majesty's government, 
that this necessity has now ceased. Your excellency states, that, “as it would 
appear that the claims on account of vestry-cess have been satisfied, and a large 
expenditure keen incurred in putting parish churches into good repair, the 
government conceive that the same necessity cannot now exist as heretofore, 
which would justify in drawing further upon the capital of the perpetuity pur- 
chase fund ; and they cannot but think that the interest of the established church 
in Ireland would not only be best served, but require that the money arising from 
this source should, for the future, be invested in government securities, and the 
expenditure solely confined to the interest money accruing therefrom ;’’ and a 
little further on in the letter, referring to the gradual increase in the income of the 
commissioners, as it appears in the accounts annexed to their annual reports, 
your excellency states, that it is apprehended, that by confining for the present 
church works to such objects as are actually necessary, little or no difficulty will 
be found in keeping the annual expenditure of the commissioners from exceeding 
their permanent income ; an object which your excellency very justly describes 
as most desirable, if it be practicable to secure it, 
To this opinion of her Majesty’s government, thus distinctly conveyed to them 
. by your excellency, the commissioners have given, as they were bound to do, 
the most attentive consideration; and they can assure your excellency that it 
would have given them very great satisfaction if they had found themselves able 
to concur in the opinion, and to meet the expectation on the part of the govern- 
ment to which it has naturally given rise, But the result of their consideration 
of the question has been to convince them that, though the sum requiredsin»aid 
of their permanent income is much less now than it was at an earlier stage of the 
commission ; and though it is to be hoped that the augmentation of their income, 
under the operation of the ‘Temporalities Act, will be such as eventually to dis- 
pense altogether with such aid, yet the necessity of aid to some amount still 
actually exists. And as this aid can only be obtained from the Perpetuity Pur- 
chase Fund, the commissioners are constrained to communicate to your excel- 
lency, that they cannot, consistently with their duty as commissioners, pledge 
themselves to abstain altogether from drawing upon that fund ; and they feel that 
they would be coutributing to mislead your excellency and the government in 
the case, if they did not distinctly state that they not only find themselves obliged 
to-resort to this fund to aid in providing for the most pressing wants of the church 
in the current year, but that they anticipate a recurrence of the same necessit 
(though, as they have said, with a diminution of the sum required) for some 
years to come. 
_ The commissioners trust that it is unnecessary for them to state, that it is with 
very great reluctance, and only under a sense of the heavy responsibility of the 
office which they hold, that they have allowed themselves to differ from her 
Majesty’s government upon so important a practical question concerning their 
future proceedings. ‘The difference is matter of most serious regret to them ; 
but they must add, that they feel persuaded that it never could have arisen if 
government possessed the knowledge which they necessarily have of the actual 
wants of the church in this country, and of the very limited supply of those 
wants to which the commissioners have felt obliged, and more especially recently, 
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to confine themselves ; and they feel assured, that if it were possible to put her 
Majesty's government in their place in this respect, all differences of judgment 
between them and the commissioners upon the present question would dis- 
appear. 
hey cannot hope that this effect will be produced by the returns called for by 
your exceilency, or by any similar documents ; for they are aware, that after the 
fullest and most circumstantial information which can be given in this way, a 
question will remain as to the discretion by which their expenditure was regulated 
and restrained ; and this question could only be fully met, soas completely to 
justify the discretion exercised, by such interminable details as it would be im- 
semen for the commissioners to present, or for your excellency to go through. 
ut the commissioners trust that the following general statement, having a direct 
reference to an important part of your excellency’s letter, may be found to do 
something towards the same object, in a less troublesome form. It will, they 
hope, contribute something towards the object of illustrating the state of the 
church in Ireland, in reference to the duties of the commissioners, and the prin- 
ciples upen which these duties have been discharged by the latter; the demands 
arising from the wants of the church on the one hand, and the limits within which 
ma commissioners have confined themselves in dealing with those demands on 
e other, 

In referring to the demands which at an earlier period pressed so heavily upon 
the commissioners, your excellency specifies three distinct items as the most 
considerable of the entire: the arrears of the vestry-cess for which the commis- 
sioners were made liable, the providing of things requisite for the celebration of 
divine service, and the repairs of churches, And your excellency seems to admit, 
on the part of the government, that the pressure arising from those demands was 
such as to justify the expenditure of the capital of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, 
while the pressure continued. But, on the other hand, it is distinctly conveyed 
to the commissioners by your excellency, that such changes have taken place with 
respect to these particular demands, that the same plea is no longer available, 
and that in the judgment of government the same necessity cannot now exist. 

If by the same necessity, be meant necessity for drawing to the same amount 
on the fund referred to, the commissioners have already acknowledged to your 
excellency that the same necessity in this sense does no longer exist; but they 
have at the same time stated, that in their most deliberate judgment, a necessity 
for resorting to this fund for aid, to a certain smaller amount, still continues ; and 
they hope to confirm this statement by briefly going through the three important 
items of expenditure enumerated by your excellency. 

1. With respect to the first, it has wholly disappeared from the demands for 
which the commissioners have to make provision, the claims on account of vestry- 
cess having been satisfied, as stated by — excellency. 

2. As to the second item, the providing of things requisite for the celebration 
of divine service, it is right to state, that it not merely continues, but that, from 
various causes, it has been considerably increased. 

3. The commissioners, however, do not think it necessary to trouble your 
excellency by entering into a consideration of these causes, or even making any 
statement of the amount to which they have increased this item in their expen- 
diture ; because, notwithstanding this increase, their permanent income would 
now defiay these and all other expenses of the commission, and even leave a very 
considerable balance in hand, but for the third head referred to by your excel- 
lency, the repairs of churches, including under that head rebuildings and enlarge- 
ments. Itis, in fact, to meet the demands arising from the necessity of repairing, 
rebuilding, and enlarging churches, that the Perpetuity Purchase Fund has been 
drawn upon hitherto; that is, after the few first years of the commission, during 
which the income was insufficient to meet the other expenses of the year. And 
it is the continuance of these wants which renders it necessary for the present year, 
and according to the anticipations of the commissioners, will render it necessary 
for some years to come, to draw to some extent upon the fund referred to, 
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But as large sums have been expended in past years in putting parish churches 
in good repair, it is conceived by your excellency that the demand on this score 
must have been so materially lightened, (if it have not altogether ceased,) that it 
no longer offers any justification for drawing upon the capital of the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund. 

Now in clearing up this point, it is necessary to inform your excellency, that 
large as has been the expenditure of the commissioners under this head, it has 
always been necessarily kept far within the demand. Several cases of rebuilding 
have been dealt with as repairs ; while, under the same necessity for husbanding 
the resources of the commissioners, repairs have been in some cases less perfectly 
executed than they ought to have been ; and in some where they ought to have 
been at once effected, they have been deferred; and for the same reagons many 
cases of enlargement have been postponed. And thus for some time two causes 
have been in operation to provide new cases every year to add to the list of appli- 


cations for aid for such purposes; a list, upon which, as I have said, there has. 


always been a heavy arrear, The natural effect of time upon those buildings 
which were ina tolerable state of repair when they passed under the charge of 
the commissioners, and the more rapid progress of decay in those cases where 
rebuilding and repairs have been deferred, or on the same economical principles 
dealt with in the imperfect way just stated, and the result is, that every year 
brings in a considerable number of applications to be added to those which still 
lie over in the office from preceding years. 

Such cases, cases in which the rebuilding, or repair, or enlargement of churches 
is required, all affect the comfort and accommodation of congregations in various 
degrees, And it is hardly necessary to say, that cases of the two former classes 
may assume a much more pressing character. They are often pressing, — 
economical grounds ; for it is hardly necessary to say, that timely repairs are often 
essential to the maintenance of edifices, and the preservation of materials, which 
the commissioners are bound to replace if they are suffered to fall into decay, 
And they are sometimes still more pressing upon other grounds, as the neglect or 
delay of repair or rebuilding, as the case may require, will, in some instances, 
have the effect of preventing a congregation altogether from attending divine 
worship, or of endangering their safety if they do persevere in attending. The 
aim of the commissioners of course has always been, so far as possible, to provide 
for such pressing cases in the first instance ; but they have with regret been often 
obliged to postpone some cases even of this character. And it is right to remind 
your excellency, that such cases, all cases of repairs and rebuildings, were formerly 
provided for in this country by parish-cess, and that, therefore, applications to the 
commissioners under this head are made and granted, when they can be granted, 
in strict conformity with the objects and the provisions of the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act. 

The commissioners think it also right to inform your excellency, that the 
episcopal members of this board have stated that applications for aid in many 
instances are now kept back, because it is notorious that the state of the finances 
of the commissioners is such as to hold out little or no prospect of success except 
in very pressing cases, so that these prelates are able to state the fact, as falling 
under their own knowledge, that the applications presented to the Board for the 
last five years, numerous as they have been, fall far short of an adequate repre- 
sentation of the wants of the church in such matters. 

Now this being the case, it will enable your excellency to form some judgment 
of the principles on which the commissioners have been acting, and the very 
strong necessity to which they have been yielding in drawing upon the capital of 
the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, when they state that the applications for aid under 
this head which were in the office when the estimates for the last year were made, 
(comprising, as has been said, those received within the preceding year, in addition 
to all those of former years, which not having been provided for, remain still for 
consideration,) would have required an outlay of 132,307/. 198, 4d, Of these 
cases, the board only undertook a very limited number, selecting those which 
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seemed to be most pressing, and to admit least of any delay. In this way, they 
were able to reduce the proposed expenditure under this head, for the year, to 
20,000/. But to enable them to expend even this sum, they were obliged to 
draw 35491. 9s. 7d. from the capital of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. 

For the present year, the applications for the same objects actually in the office 
amount to 136,992/. 4s. 11d., (the additional number for the year, as your excel- 
lency will remark, exceeding in amount those which were cleared off by the out- 
lay of last year.) 

This list has been most carefully revised, with a view of excluding from it all 
cases which would bear delay. Of the nature of this revision, your excellency 
will be able to form some judgment when it is stated, that all the cases of en- 
largement have been set aside. Some of those cases, from increase of congrega- 
tions in particular places, might well deserve to be regarded as pressing cases, if 
there were not more than enough of a nature still more pressing ; but the commis- 
sioners were of opinion that there were, and so the cases of enlargement on the 
list, without inquiring into the particulars of any of them, have been all, without 
a single exception, excluded from the list of works to be undertaken by the board 
for the ensuing year. This list, in fact, has been made to consist only of the 
most urgent cases of rebuildings and repairs ; and even for these cases, reduced 
within the narrowest limits, the sum required is 26,834/, 1s. 10d. To meet 
this expense, the commissioners have but a balance of 19,6711. Os. 9d., the 
excess of permanent income above the expenditure upon the other heads for which 
they have to provide. They have felt it absolutely necessary, therefore, to draw 
upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. They resolved, however, not to draw for 
the entire difference between the balance available for such purposes, and the sum 
required for the most pressing cases which had been selected from the whole list, 
but for 4328/. 19s, 3d., and thereby the list of works to be undertaken in the 
current year, already reduced, as stated above, has been still further reduced by 
the amount of 2834/. 1s. 10d. 

The commissioners trust that this statement of the course which they have taken 
with respect to this branch of their expenditure, in preparing the estimates for 
the past and for the current year, will satisfy your excellency that they have not 
drawn in either year upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, under any less urgent 
‘pressure than that which compelled them to have recourse to it at an earlier stage 
of the commission, when, as it appears, their expenditure of this fund is felt by 
her Majesty’s government to have been justified by the necessity under which 
they were acting ; and they hope, too, that your excellency will see that in resort- 


ang fovthe fund referred to, as, they felt themselves absolutely obliged to do, they 


-have shown the utmost anxiety to confine their encroachments upon it within the 
‘very narrowest limits which the case allowed. 

The commissioners have the honour of sending herewith the papers called for 
in your excellency’s letter ;.and they take the liberty of adding the report of their 
resident arelritect, as calculated to furnish further information concerning that 
import#fit part of the operation of the commission to which their reply to your 
excellency’s letter chiefly refers. | 

And as your excellency refers to the large balance still due upon the loan of 
100,000/, advanced to the commissioners by the Board of Works, they have 
added to the foregoing papers an extract from the board's minutes, referring to 
this subject, to which they beg to direct your excellency’s attention. The com- 
missioners have felt it to be their duty to put forward their claim to havea large 
portion of this balance remitted to‘them ; and the paper just spoken of contains 
a statement of the facts, upon an equitable consideration of which their claim is 
grounded ; and they hope that the justice of the claim will, upon the plain state- 
ment of the circumstances of the case, so commend itself to your excellency, that 
the fommissioners may have the benefit of your excellency’s support when they 
agaju press it upon the consideration of her Majesty's government. . 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) Tuomas Busue, Secretary. 
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An Estimate of the expected Annuat Income of the Ecctrstastican Com- 
MISSIONERS for Ireland, for the year commencing 1st August, 1844, including 
therein the Interest of a arising from Investments of the Perpetuity 
Purchase Money ; the Sources of Revenue generally, and the purposes to 
which the same are by law applicable ; showing at the same time the Residuary 
Amount of such Annual Income as may be available for Church Works in the 
ensuing Year. 


Sources oF REVENUE AVAILABLE. 


General Fund: | 
From see estates; annualvalue . . . . 40,898 18 5% 
From suppressed dignities and suspended benefices . 11,194 3 7% 
From chargeon the seeofDerry; annual . . . . 4,160 0 
From tax on bishoprics and benefices; annual . . . . 7,121 10 2 ih 
From perpetuity mortgages, interest thereon 
From perpetuity sales invested in 3 per cent. Consols, 2,0001, in- ve! | 
From perpetuity sales, expected to be realized, 10,0001, glebe it 
house, loan instalments; annual; minus lapses . ‘ : . $662 18 6 ah 
From bequest for keeping Donamore church in repair. . 
From fines expected to be realized by demise of see houses and 
mensal lands, &c., within this year only, and therefore not ae 


Total ; £.76,642 8 8 


(Signed) James E, Stoprorp, Treasurer. it 


Memorandum.—The income and expenditure from Primate Boulter and 
Primate Robinson’s Funds are not included in the above estimate, the income 
being fully charged in augmenting small benefices, and directed to be kept dis- f 
tinct from all other funds. —See 3 & 4 Will. 1V., c. 37, s. 61. i 


PURPOSES TO WHICH THE REVENUES ARE BY LAW APPLICABLE. 


General Fund: | 4 iy 


For yearly estimates for celebrating Divine service and requisites i ii 
for same, including prayer and books . . 84,550 0 O 
For payments to Bishops of Cork and Kilmore, stipends to curates, nt / 
incumbents, vicars choral, and diocesan school-masters . . 9,150 0 10 Ht 
For salaries to commissioners, secretary, treasurer, and clerks, &c.. 6,030 0 0 “ait 
For interest on balance of loan to Board of Public Works. . 2,400 0 0 t 
For see and glebe houses (building and other charges thereon). 845 6 0 bi 
For incidents, consisting of rent, taxes, office furniture, coals, : | { 
For postage, advertisements, stationery, quit and corn rents, 1 
stamps, &c.. ° ; ° ° 550 0 
For solicitor’s salary, for one year . : ‘ ° gt 4 . 1,000 0 0 
For law clerk’s expenses and disbursements . . «. ‘ 640 0 O 
For augmentation of small benefices, pursuant to the Act 3 & 4 mt a ag 
Vict. Cc. 101 . . . . . . ‘ 
Residue available for church works ‘ - 19,671 0 O 
Total , £.76,642 3 
(Signed) James E. Storronn, Treasurer, 


Vor. XXVIII. —December, 1845. 3a 
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(No. 1.) 


Aw Account of the Income in each Year since 1833, exclusive of the 
Produce of the Sales of Perpetuities. 


Income, Gencral Fund. 

£. s. d, 

Year 1834. . . 11,87419 3 Year 1840. . . 62,713 5 0 

» 142. . «. 69,892 17 2 
— 


(Signed) James E. Srorrorp, Treasurer. 


(No. 2.) 
Aw Account of the Expenprture in each Year since 1833. 
Expenditure, General Fund. 


Year 1834. ° - 4610 14 § Year 1840. . . 104,968 18 7 
» 1835. . - 55,794 6 3 » 1841. ° . 97,644 6 4 
- 120,778 1 11 » 1843. 89,540 6 ll 
112,488 11 11 » 1844. . 86,327 17 7 
» 18389. 117,596 ll 8 
_ (Signed) James E. Sropronp, Treasurer. 
(No. 3.) 


Aw Accounr of the Propucr of the Sales of Perretruitres in each Year. 
Produce of Perpetuity Sales. 


£..  @ 
Year 1834. . + 2,865 0 2 Year 1840. . . 80,927 5 4 
» 1842, . 20,084 1 1 
« » 1848. . . 81,898 19 11 
» 1839. 55,722 3 6 
(Signed) James E, Stoprorp, Treasurer. 


(No. 4.) 


An Account of the Arrears of Vestry Css previous to the Establishment 
of the Commissioners, for which they are made accountable. 


Total amount of Arrears of Vestry Assessments paid by the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland, to 14th August, 1844 . 48,689 19 11 


(Signed) James E, Sroprorp, Treasurer, 


~ 
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(No. 5.) 


An Account of Money advanced to the Commissioners by Government, and of 
any Sums repaid on Account of same, 


Total Amount advanced by the Board of Works to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners forIreland. . . . . . «£100,000 


Amount paid in Liquidation ofsame . 
(Signed) James E. Sroprorp, Treasurer. 


(No. 6.) 


The causes, if any, which have prevented, or are likely to prevent the receipt 
of the full income expected in the year 1835, according to the calculations 
of Mr. Finlaison, which, by order of the louse of Commons, were printed 
in 1835? 

In reply to this query, the commissioners beg to state, that there have been 
causes since 1835, legislative and otherwise, which have had the effect of diminish- 
ing, while, on the other hand, the commissioners think it right to add, that there 
have been other legislative enactments passed since that period, which will have 
the effect of increasing the funds of the commissioners; but whether the result 
of the whole will be to increase or diminish the income expected to arise accord- 
ing to Mr. Finlaison’s calculations, the commissioners have not the means of 
determining. 

(Signed) James E, Srorrorp, Treasurer. 


Report. 


Architect's Office, 21 November, 1844, 
Sir,—TI have the honour to submit herewith the several schedules of Church 
works, from which I have prepared the following abstracts, showing the demands 
on the funds of the board, under their respective heads. 


Nature of the Schedule, No. of Cases. Amount, 


No. 1. Rebuildings 


3. Painting and colouring, internal. . 671 . 18,208 2 
5. Enclosing of fences for churches buil 

without aid from board, but now 


d. 
1 
2. Enlargements 244 30,096 0 O 
9 
3 


under their charge . 11 606 18 0 
6. Ditto for churches built prior to the 
establishment of the board 20 1161 110 
7. Ditto for churches built by ditto . . 30 : . 1,629 13 1 
8. Ditto repairsof . 3,596 ll 1 
9. Bells, erection of . 134 7 4 
10, Stoves . ° 53 742 0 O 
12. Rebuilding incomplete, required for 
completion of . 9 3,942 3 7 
13. Repairs absolutely necessary . 13,769 16 0O 
14 ,  onclergymen’s estimates, pro- 
Total Amount of Demands. 187,238 15 
Cr. Drumear, see Rebuilding Schedule . 24110 21 


£.136,992 4 11 
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The foregoing abstract shows the number and amount of applications at present 
in the office. e following includes those only which I sutenit as necessary to 
be carried into operation in the next year. 


Estimate for 1835. 


Nature of the Schedule. No. of Cases. gn 7 
No. 12. Rebuildings incomplete, forcompletionof 9 . . 3,542 3 7 
15. special cases 8 3,050 0 0 
8. Enclosing fences, repairsof . . . 294... - 1,000 0 0 
13. Repairs of Churches absolutely necessary 576 . . 13,769 16 0 
14. »  clergymen’s estimates. A ‘ 1,000 0 0 
4. External painting, Dublin district . . 384 . . 8,530 2 8 

16. For scouring, cleansing, &c. internal ; 
stoves, erection of . . §8 742 0 0 


£.26,834 1 10 


On the several items contained in the above estimate, and which I recommend 


as absolutely necessary to be carried into operation next year, I beg to make the 
following observations : 


Rebuildings, Incomplete. 


To the amount required under this head, I beg to observe, that the funds of 
the board are already absolutely pledged, contracts having been entered into for 
their full completion. This mode of proceeding was adopted on my recom- 
mendation, as I found that the former practice of contracting for new buildings 
b piecemeal, was attended with much inconvenience, and resulted in much loss 
of time and in additional expense, as well as in much injury to the sufficiency of 
the work, inasmuch as the wood work was hastily put together, whereas under 
the present arrangement, it is well seasoned, the contractors being in all cases re- 
quired to have it prepared for many months previous to its being set up. 


Rebuildings, Special Cases. 


The schedule includes five of those cases, approved by the board, under this 
head, at their special meeting in November last, and which yet remain unpro- 
vided for. The remaining three cases, from their very pressing nature, have been 
since added by directions of the commissioners. The amount estimated above 
does not provide for their completion, but is limited to that likely to be expended 
within the year. I beg to observe that to five of these cases the Board are 
pledged, on certain conditions, which will shortly be complied with. 


Enclosing Fences, Repairs of. 


The number and amount of applications under this head have considerably 
increased since last year ; however, I hope by a careful examination of the esti- 
mates, confining the expenditure to such repairs as may prevent further dilapida- 
tions, that the amount I have estimated above will be found sutticient. 


Repairs of Churches absolutely necessary. 


The number and amount of applications under this head have also considerably 
increased since last year. With reference to the amount of estimate for carrying 
on these works, I beg to observe that the strictest economy has been exercised in 
its preparation, the strongest injunctions being laid on the inspectors to provide 
only for such as were absolutely necessary. I have endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to ascertain the probable amount that would be required to place the 
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churches generally in a perfect state of repair, but the notice for this. purpose 
having been given to the inspectors at a late period of the year, they were able to 
furnish the required information only fora very limited portion of the country. 
I have, therefore, not included this item in my abstracts; however, I beg toadd, 
that even for this the amount required is very considerable. 

The probable estimate which I have included for meeting the expenditure 
necessary on clergymen’s estimates will, 1 am of opinion, be sufficient. 


Estimate, Painting, Dublin District. 


The amount of this estimate is greater than that of last year, inasmuch as the 
buildings in this are generally of a larger class than those in the northern district, 


for which the average was last year computed at 7/.; the average cost for this 
year will be about 8/. 10s, 


Scouring, Cleansing, §c., Internal, 


The applications for internal painting and cleansing have much increased 
within the last year; they nuw amount in number to one-half of the churches 
under the charge of the board ; and as the complaints of the state of the buildings 
in this point are daily increasing, I beg to suggest the propriety of appropriating 
the sum of 200/. to be expended in the district being externally painted, in 
cleansing the walls and ceilings, and in scouring, and in some cases varnishing 
the wood work, 

I have included this sum in my estimate for works to be carried on this year, 
as I am of opinion, that if granted, its expenditure would remove a great cause 
of complaint, and would also be calculated to admit of a further postponement of 
the work under the head of Internal Painting and Cleansing, that otherwise would 
be advisable, close regard being had to the state of the wood work and the ap- 
pearance of the buildings. 


Stoves, Erection of. 


I have included in my estimate the sum required for the erection of stoves, in 
those cases in which these articles have been provided by the parish. The 
amount is small, and its expenditure, in my opinion, necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the buildings. 

With reference to the sum appropriated for church works last year, I beg to 
report that the strictest vigilance has been exercised in its distribution, both in 
point of economy, and in the nature of the works ordered ; and although the 
inspectors have been working under some disadvantage, as, in three cases out of 
the five, they have been engaged in districts with which they were previously 
unacquainted, I beg to state, that the several works ordered have gone on satis- 
factorily, and are, with some few exceptions, in which delay was unavoidable, 
nearly completed. 

With respect to the buildings contracted for, I beg to report that four have been 
completed within the year, and fourteen are now in progress, and prooming & 
a satisfactory manner, with the exception of three cases, in which some delays 
have taken place ; in two cases, caused by difficulties as to sites, and in the third 
by failure of the contractor ; these causes have, however, been removed, and the 
buildings are about being proceeded with. 

The two cases of enlargement referred to in my former report have been since 
satisfactorily completed. + 9 

I beg, in concluding this report, to call the attention of the commissioners to 
the very satisfactory result shown by the subjoined account of their expenditure 
sirce 1841, under the head of “ Extraordinary Repairs ;” the diminution in the 
annual amount affording strong evidence of the permanency and efficiency of the 
works carried on by the board. 
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I have, &c. 
(Signed) Joszreu Wetanp, Architect. 


(A true copy.) 


Thomas Bushe, Esq. 
T. Busue, Secretary. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland. 
(Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Thursday, the 24th of February, 1842.) 


Pursuant to the orders of the board, No. 325, of the 7th and 14th instant, when 
the propriety of again moving the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, for a remis- 
sion_of the balance of 60,000/., now due by this board to the board of works on 
foot of original loan of 100,000/., was discussed, and when it was ordered that a 
special meeting of the commissioners be summoned for this day, for the further 
consideration of the subject, the following statement was approved and ordered 
to be transmitted to the Lords of the Treasury. 

On the constitution of this board in 1833, under the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 37, 
very small funds were available for meeting, not only the expenses of the com- 
mission, but for supplying requisites for the celebration of divine service, and for 
the repairs of churches and chapels in Ireland, which had been theretofore pro- 
vided by vestry assessment. | 

In the year following it was deemed necessary by the government to provide for 
the arrears of vestry-cess which had accrued due in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, 
previously to the establishment of the commission, when the Act 4 & 5 Will. 4, 
c. 90, was passed, authorizing the board of works to lend a sum of 100,000/. to 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, who were thereby directed to discharge the 
demands on account of vestry-cess for those years, which have amounted toa sum 
of 48,5991. 19s. 7d. 

It is, therefore, clear that it was not contemplated by the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
that those arrears of 1831, 1832, and 1833, should have been charged on the 
funds created by said Act. In consequence of the non-collection of vestry-cess 
for these and the preceding years, churches had fallen very generally into a state 
of great disrepair, insomuch, that on the establishment of the ,» a consider- 
able expenditure became immediately necessary to repair the injuries which they 
had sustained within those years. 

Independently of the great demand thus entailed on the funds of the board, an 
unforeseen expenditure, to the amount of upwards of 10,000/., has been incurred 
by reason of the great injury which churches sustained in consequence of the storm 
of January 1839. 

In addition to these expenditures, the commissioners have actually repaid to 
the board of works, on account of the principal of their debt, a sum of 40,000/., 
and in the way of interest, at the rate of 4 per cent., 21,884/. 1s. 11d., to the 
pres time; making a total payment, in way of principal and interest, of 

1,384, 1s. Lid. 

From the application of their funds in the discharge of these heavy engagements, 
the commissioners have reluctantly been obliged to postpone (notwithstanding 
the great increase of the protestant congregations) the rebuilding and enlargement 
of many churches: the urgency of pplication of this description is best evi- 
denced by the number of places licensed in parishes for celebration of divine 
service, arising from the want of suitable churches. 

The commissioners have received from time to time many applications for the 
augmentation of small livings, the incomes of which in some cases are under 
501, which ne ramega they have, with t, been obliged to postpone, without 
being able to hold out any prospect of early assistance, being prohibited by law 


from entertaining such applications till surplus funds shall arise, 
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The commissioners would fusther beg leave to remark, that a large portion of 
the revenues contemplated to arise under the Church Temporalities Act is not yet 
available, nor can the realization of these funds be looked for with certainty within 
any definite period ; but as it is essentially necessary for the board to meet de- 
mands of the nature above specified, in order that they may carry out the purposes 
for which these Acts were framed, they would apouttally submit to Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government to be pleased to take into their consideration such measures — 


as to them may appear advisable to relieve the board from the sum of 60,0007. 
being the balance now remaining due on account of the original loan of 100,000/., 
in consideration of the sum of 61,384/. 1s. lid. having already been paid in 
way of principal and interest on foot of this loan, as also the sum of 48,5994, 
19s. 7d., in discharging arrears of vestry-cess, which had accrued due prior to the 
establishment of the commission, and in further consideration of an expenditure 
incurred (such as could not have been anticipated) to an amount of 10,000/, in 
—— done to churches by the storm of unexampled violence in the 
year 1839, 

In submitting these facts to the consideration of the Lords of the Treasury, the 
commissioners at the same time deem it essential to state to their Lordships, that 
unless the relief now sought be afforded, they apprehend the great purposes for 
which the commission was established cannot be fully carried into effect. 


And it was further ordered, that His Grace the Lord Primate be requested to 


present this application to the Lords of the Treasury, 
(A true copy.) 
(Signed) Tuomas Busne, Secretary, 


No. 5. 


Leiter from the Lord Lieutenant to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 


Vice- Lodge, 7 January, 1845. 

My Lorps anp GentLtemen,—I have laid before her Majesty's government 
your communication of the 7th December, with the estimates and accounts 
appended thereto, in reply to my letter of the 5th September, and I regret to state 
that they have not been found in all points satisfactory. 

As it is admitted that the capital of the peromnity purchase fund has been ex- 
pended principally to meet the demands for repairing, rebuilding, and enlarging 
churches, I am instructed to call for information on the following points :— 

- 1st. It is stated that the increase of congregations in several passes renders the 

necessity of the enlargement of churches urgent; I request, therefore, that you 
will inform me what is the number of those places or parishes, where they are 
situated, and what is the extent of the increase in the number of the members 
of the established church in those localities since the religious census was taken 
by Lord Grey’s government in 1834. 

2nd. In regard to rebuildings, I request to know the number of parishes in 
which churches have been built or rebuilt from the funds arising under the 
Church Temporalities Act, distinguishing the amounts of the sums appropriated 
for the erection of churches in parishes in which no churches existed at the time 
of the passing of the said Act, from the amounts of the sums appropriated 
for the rebuilding of churches in parishes in which churches did exist at that 
period, and which, consequently, had theretofore been kept in repair by vestry 
assessments, with an account of the circumstances which have created the neces- 
sity of such buildings or rebuildings. 

3rd. In respect to the repair of churches, I request to be informed of the 
amounts of the sums set apart for this purpose in each of the years since the 
establishment of the commission. It would appear from the reports of the com- 
missioners of late years, that a diminution might be expected under this head of 
expenditure, which might be ary looked for after the great expense which 
has been incurred in this department of the commission, 
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4th. In regard to churches or chapels built from private funds by means of 
subscriptions, or under the Trustees’ Act, I am desirous to know the number 
erected, and whether any and what aid has been afforded or promised by the 
commissioners to the erection, completion, and repair of such ls since the 
establistiment of the commission ; and whether such aid, if any, has been afforded 
or promised in consequence of such churches or chapels having been in any way 
provided for by vesiry assessments, or from any and what other cause or causes. 

And if, from the experience of past years, the commissioners can, in their 
judyment, form any estimate of the probable amount of the sums that may be 
annually required for the next five years not enly for keeping the churches in 
repair, but also for the purposes of rebuilding and enlargement, I am desirous of 
receiving the fullest information on these most important subjects. 
~ T have also to observe, that the yearly expenditure of 34,5001. for providing 
requisites for the decent celebration of divine service has attracted the attention 
of the government, as it seems not only to be very considerable in amount, but 
to be an increasing demand, and to exceed annually, by some thousands, the 
monies heretofore required for this service. I request, therefore, that you will 
inform me of the several items composing this expenditure, and the amount of 
each class; the causes which have led to the increase ; wheiher in the judgment 
of the commissioners 34,500/. is to be considered as the invariable amount of 
expense for the supply of requisites in future ; or whether an increase or diminu- 
tion is expected under this head, with the causes of the same; the probable 
amount of increase or diminution, and the sum which may be calculated on as 
the utmost limit of expense for this purpose. 

The next item in your account upon which explanation is required are the pare 
ticulars of the 9,150/. charged for curates’ stipends, vicars choral, and diocesan 
schoolmasiers ; the amount respectively paid to each, and the authority and par- 
ticular circumstances under which these payments are made. The government 
is quite aware of the pecuniary difficulties the commission had to contend with, 
until the funds expected to arise under the Church Temporalities’ Acts could be 
made available ; to meet which emergency the loan of 100,000/. was sanctioned 
by the legislature. -But seeing that the income of the commissioners, indepen- 
dently of the sales of the perpetuities, is rapidly increasing, while the proceeds 
of the sales are falling off, and that an expense of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds has been incurred in the repair, rebuilding, and enlargement of churches, 
they cannot but continue strongly impressed with the urgent necessity which 
exists of rendering the wants of the church in Ireland commensurate with the 
amount of annual income, without drawing further on the capital of the Per- 
petuity Purchase Fund, which more particularly stands pledged for the repay- 
ment of the balance of the 60,000/. still outstanding on the 100,000/. loan. 

As it appears by your account that, exclusive of the 2,000/. invested in secu- 
rities, a sum of 10,000/. is expected to arise from the sales of perpetuities within 
the current year, I request you will inform me whether any and what portion of 
that money has been already realized and is unappropriated, and whether any 
and what portion may be expected to arise from the liquidation of mortgages 
granted in preceding years for 7 rm moe of perpetuity purchases. 

ve, 


(Signed) 


No. 6. 
Leiter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the Lord Lieutenant. 


24, Upper Merrion-street, Ecclesiastical Commission, 
11 January, 1845. 
My Lonrp,—I have had the honour of submitting to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for Ireland your excellency’s letter of the 7th instant, on the subject 
_of the funds of this board, and calling for further information on several heads 
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© éferred to therein ; and I have to acquaint your excellency that the commis- 
'sioners have ordered the required information to be prepared, and have also 
directed me to lay your excellency's letter before a special meeting of the board, 
which they hope will be held in Sr oye the ensuing month, . 
ve, &c, 


(Signed) Tuomas Busug, Secretary. 


No. 7. 


Letter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the Lord Lieutenant, 
(with Enclosures.) 


Ecclesiastical Commission, 24, Upper Merrion-street, h | 
| 


12 February, 1845. 

My Lorp,—I have laid before a special meeting of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for Ireland your excellency’s letter of the 7th ultimo, and I have the 
honour herewith to transmit to your excellency returns in reference to the 
several inquiries contained therein; and I have to express the hope of the com- Ch 
missioners that same may be found satisfactory by your excellency. hid 

I have, &c. ei 
(Signed) Tuomas Busus, Secretary. 


Query, No. 1.—It is stated that the increase of congregations in several places oh 
renders the necessity of the enlargement of churches urgent. I request, there- ey 
fore, that you will inform me what is the number of those places or parishes, vue 


where they are situated, and what is the extent of the increase in the number of if Ni 
the members of the established church in these localities, since the religious a 
census was taken by Lord Grey’s government in 1834. tne 


Answer.—Llaving already stated in the architect’s report sent to your excel- 
lency, that there are in all two hundred and forty-four applications for enlarge- 
ment, and having stated that some of these were of a very urgent nature, the 
commissioners have selected the following parishes as specimens of the cases 
referred to, adding such particulars, for the information of your excellency, as 
the documents in the office enable them to furnish, 


PARISH. DIoceEsE. County. ACCOMMODATION. 


Ballymore - - | Armagh - | Armagh - | - - Stated in memorial, dated 28th 
January, 1845, from minister and 
churchwardens, that the charch is 
supposed to seat about 450; Pro- 
testant population being 3135. 
Large subscriptions tendered. 

Carrickmacross - | Clogher - Monaghan | - - Stated by letter from Rev. W. 
Thompson, that in 1841 the con- 
gregation had very much increased, 
and that there was very great 
want of church accommodation, 


Large subscriptions tendered. 
Kilmore -_ « Ditto - Ditto Stated in etter from the Rev. 
J. Whitestone, dated July, 1836, 
that there are only 27 pews in the 
church, capable of accommodating 
189 persons; and the Protestant 
ulation 630. He thinks 40 1 
milies would cheerfully pay for "4 
accommodation. 
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County, 


Cuurcu ACCOMMODATION. 


Castletown Delvin 


Kilmore - - - 


Tamlaghtfinlagan 


Carrickfergus - 


Connor 


Westmeath 


Antrim - 


i 


- - Stated b Rev. D. 
in 1842, “ We are lamentabl 
want of room, though the aisle is 
ked as full as it can hold on 
nches.” 
- + Stated in 1836, by the Rev. 
J. W. Charleton, that several 
families in the parish have no 
seats in the church; and in 1840, 
that, with a view to afford accom- 
modation, the pews were broken 
up into single sittings, and yet the 
urch is not adequate by any 
means to meet the wants of the 
parish. 
- - Stated in 1837, in memorial 
from parishioners, that the church 
holds at present 110 persons con- 
veniently, while the congregation 
e con on ing pe 
up in the chure h like shee 
in Smithfield, could en it 
no lon r, and were determined 
to avail themselves of two dissent- 
ing-houses near the church. 
- - Stated in 1841, by Rev. 0. 
M‘Causland, that from the in- 
crease of congregation the church 
was incapable of receiving many 
a who are anxious to 
attend. Protestant population 550 ; 
chureh accommodation 120. 
- - Stated by the Very Rev. Dean 
Chaine, in i841, that the congre- 
gation has increased very much ; 
that a gallery could be erected at 
the cost of 1501, of which sum he 
would give 1000,, and would un- 
dertake the work, if the Board 
would next year grant him 501. ; 
and should his be refused, many 
of the congregation would be lost 
to the church. 
- - Stated by the Rev. H. Cum- 
ming, in 1835, that though the 
church was enlarged. a few years 


| ago, it does not contain more than 


280 persons, and that there are 
960 Protestants entitled to accom- 
modation in it. 

- - Stated in a memorial, dated 
13th December, 1841, that the 
parishioners deplore the exclusion 
of so many souls from the House 
of God ; additional accommodation 
being required for 220 persons. 
Considerable subscription in aid 
tendered. 


a 
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PaRisu. Diocese. 

Meath - - 
Enniskeen - -j| Ditto - -j| Cavan- - 

Eee | Down - -| Down - - 

| Derry - -| Derry - - 

| Connor Antrim - 

Kilconriola - -| -| 

I 
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PaRIsu. Diocese. County. Cuurca AccoMMODATION. 


Outragh - - -| Kilmore -| Leitrim ~- | -~- Stated in a memorial, signed | 
by 45 heads of families, and dated 14, 
1843, that the church’ has been 1 
for many years too small to ac- Ne 
rging strongly 
certifi dy Bisho of Kilmore. 
Abbeyleix Leighlin - | Queen’s Co, | - - Stated in 1842, the Hon. j 
and Rev. W. Wingfield, that the i 
church requires enlargement, the ik 
Protestant population having in- 
creased, since the last Protestant 
census, from 1008 to at least 1300, 
Subscriptions to the amount of 
4001. tendered. af 
Lea - - - - |Kildare - - | Queen’s Co, | - - Stated in resolutions of vestry, rik 
in 1840, that additional accommo- 
dation was required for at least 
150 persons. Strongly recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Kildare, 
- + Stated in memorial from pa 
rishioners, in 1837, that a gallery 
was required, many parishioners 
being unable to attend Divine 
service for want of room; and 
afterwards, in a memorial ’ from 
minister and parishioners, that 
some families were unable to at- z { 
tend in the church since 1837, and rr 
imploring the Board to consider 
their case. 
- - Stated in 1841, by the Rev. 
J. E. Nash, that a dissentin 
house is about to be erected fn 
consequence of the want of church 


Cork 


Cove - - - =| Cloyne- - | Cork 


accommodation; and one of the 
grounds of the ap is, that the 
number of ioners in the 
town is 1500, while there is onl 
accommodation in the parish 
church for 700 persons, 
: Skull - - - -| Cork - Cork - - | ~~ Stated in 1840, by the rector 
: and curate, that the church ac- 
eS commodation is from 300 to 400, 
S and that additional accommoda- 
tion is required for 800 persons. 
Skull, C. of Ease | Ditto - Ditto - - | - - Stated in 1844, by the Rev. J. 
Triphook, that the district con- 
tains 700 Protestants, while the 
church, when filled to repletion, 
holds but 200 persons. 
Kilmood - - -| Down - -| Down - -|- - Church accommodation, in 
1834, for 300 persons. Protestant 
population, 2219. Additional ac- 
commodation urgently called for. 
Antrim - | -- Church accommodation, in 
1836, for 100 persons, and there 
are 120 families of the established 
church. Strongly urged by the 
Bishop of Down, 


Armoy - - - | Connor 
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As to “‘ the extent of the increase in the number of the members of the esta- 
blished church in those localities since the religious census was taken by Lord 
Grey's government in 1834.” 

he commissioners have not the means of supplying this part of the required 
information ; and as it would seem that your excellency’s letter implied, that at 
that date (1834) there was a full supply of church accommodation, the commis- 
sioners desire to add that, from the documents in their office, it appears that at, 
and prior to that period, several churches required to be enlarged. 


Query, No. 2.—In regard to rebuildings, I request to know the number of 
parishes in which churches have been built or rebuilt from the funds arising 
under the Church Temporalities Acts, distinguishing the amounts of the sums 
appropriated for the erection of churches in parishes in which no churches 
existed at the time of the passing of the said acts from the amounts of the sums 
appropriated for the rebuilding of churches in parishes in which churches did 
exist at that period, and which, consequently, had theretofore been kept in repair 
by vestry assessment ; with an account of the circumstances which have created 


the necessity of such buildings or rebuildings. 


Answer .— 


Number of parishes | Amounts ofthe sums 


in which churches have "®PPropriated for the) 


‘erection of churches 


der the church tem-|"° Churches existed | 


Number of churches 


erected in parishes.in| With an account of the circum- 
which no churches ex- | stances which have created the neces- 
isted at the time of, 8ity of such buildings or rebuildings 


the passing of said 
at the time of the 
poralities acts. acts. 
The parish churches in some cases 
106 8,845 8 7 20 being in ruins at the time of the 
; passing of the church temporalities 


N.B.—In addition, a sum of 9,146/. 16s. Gd. was contributed by | Teated the necessity of providing 
subscriptions to the building or rebuilding of these churches. 


Amounts of the sums r 


appropriated for the 
erection of churches | rected in parishes in 


in parishes in which churches did 


churches did exist at exist at the time of. 


the time of the pass-| ‘He Passing of said 
ing of said acts. -—~ 


Number of churches 


86 


£ 
75,270 3 6 | 


N.B.—In addition, a sum to the amount 
Of 24,0197. 14s. 2¢. was contributed by sub- 
scriptions to the building or rebuilding of 
these churches. 


acts, the dissolution of unions and 
the formation of new parishes, 


churches for the accommodation of 
the members of the established 


church residing in these parishes. 


With an account of the circumstances which have created 
the necessity of such buildings or rebuildings. 


The circumstances which created the necessity of the re- 
buildings in these parishes were as follow :— 

Ist, Churches condemned as unworthy of repair. 

2nd, Churches which, on the undertaking the repairs, were 
found in so bad a state as to occasion the necessity of re- 
building. 

Srd, Churches where the expense of the repairs was 6 
great as nearly to amount to the cost of rebuilding, and in- 
creased accommodation required, which could not be afforded 
within the area of the old buildings. 

4th, Churches where liberal subscriptions were offered on 
condition of their being rebuilt, rendering the rebuilding, 
under the circumstances, the more eligible course. 
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Query, No. 3.-—In respect to the repairs of churches, I request to be informed 
of the amounts of the sums set apart for this purpose in each of the years since 
the establishment of the commission. 


Answer.— 
REPAIRS. 

To Amount expendedin 1834 . .  . £1,152 0 
Toditto . ditto 1885 . . . £11,833 8 6 .. 47715 8 
4 Toditto . ditto 910 11 3 
To ditto . ditto 1839 - . . 48,522 6 3 eee 6,049 2 6 
: Total amount of expenditure in 11 years . £.346,584 18 2 ... 25,5296 8 3 , 


Query, No. 4.—In regard to churches or chapels built from private funds, by 
means of subscriptions, or under the Trustees’ Act, I am desirous to know the 
number erected, and whether any, and what aid has been afforded or promised 
by the commissioners to the erection, completion, and repairs of such chapels 
since the establishment of the commission, and whether such aid (if any) has 
; been afforded or promised in consequence of such churches or chapels haviiy 
: been in any way provided for by vestry assessments, or from any, and what other 
cause or causes. 


Answer .— | 
The aid (ifany)| The aid(ifany); The aid(ifany)| whether such aid (if any) has been | _ iy i 
No. of churches afforded or pro-| afforded or pro-/afforded or pro-| afforded or promised in consequence i} 
ind chapels built mised by the com- mised by the com- | mised by the com-| of guch churches or chapels having | 
from private funds missioners to the) missioners to the | missioners to the peen in any way provided for. iy 
by means of sub- erection of such | completion of such | repairs of such | | 
“on pels since the esta- | pels since the esta- pels since the esta- va r any, an 
act. blishment of the | blishment of the blishment of the By what other cause 
commission. | commission. commission. or causes. 
65 Nil. Nil. | The necessary} None, so far as| It appearing to| |) 
So far as the eccle- ‘aid for the repair|the ecclesiastical |the ecclesiastical | 
Sastical commis- of such of these | commissioners are commissioners | 
™ tioners have offi- ‘churches and cha- | informed. that no funds ex-| 
 cialknowledge. In pels as have been isted for the re-} |) 
| addition to these, taken under their care has been afforded by pairs of these i 
® there are several | the ecclesiastical commissioners, who have churches or cha- Li 
Which have been also undertaken the future repairs of the pels, the commis- | 
P) built from private buildings of the aforesaid sixty-five churches ‘sioners have un-| | 
» funds, by means (or chapels. Twenty-nine have been taken, dertaken for their : 
 ofsubscriptions, or ‘as to their repairs, under the charge of the repairs, under the | | 
under the trustees’ ecclesiastical commissioners, the same having provisions of the; | 
act, which have been finished in a substantial manner ; twenty- church temporali- | 
™ tot as yet been geven have not as yet been taken under their ties acts, it 
= brought officially charge until specified defects shall have been i 
m ‘der the notice remedied, and the legal requirements com- i 
™ of the commis- plied with ; five refused, from having sufficient if 
tioners, funds for their repairs; three rejected, from he 
not being built in a good and substantial i: 
manner; and one for repairs, of which no i‘ 
application has been made. q 


if 
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Query, No. 5.—And if, from the experience of past years, the commissioners 
can, in their judgment, form any estimate of the probable amount of the sums 


_ that may be annually required for the next five years, not only for keeping the 


churches in repair, but also for the purposes of rebuilding and enlargement, [ 


am desirous of receiving the fullest information upon these most important 
subjects. 


Answer.—The commissioners, in reply to this inquiry, called Fee their 
architect to furnish them with the best information in his power on these sub- 
jects, whose returns they beg leave to subjoin for your excellency’s information, 
as the nearest approximation they have the means of making to an exact answer 
to this question, without pledging themselves to the amounts therein specified, 
as containing an accurate statement of what may be annually required for keep- 


ing the churches in repair, and for the purposes of rebuilding and enlargement 
for the next five years. 


urches throughout the country in repair for the next five 
(This sum, which is at the rate of 15/. 11s. per church, in- 
cludes the external painting every fourth year, but does not in 
any case include internal painting or cleaning.) 
To probable amount that will be required per annum for church- 
yard fences for the next five years 
(This sum includes not only the repairs of existing fences, 
but also the cost of inclosing 61 churches which have never 
yet been fenced in.) 


To probable amount that will be required per annum for the next 
five years for rebuilding 35 churches, deducting amount of pro- 
mised subscriptions . .. . 6,754 16 
To probable amount that will be ee annum for the next 
rches, deduc 


five years for enlarging 174 chu ting amount of pro- 
mised subscriptions ‘ 5,076 6 


Total probable amount that will be required from the Board per 
annum for the next five years for church works - o + & 8,415 2 0 


To probable amount that will be required per annum to keep the 
c 
y 


The estimated cost of internal painting and cleaning of churches now required, 
but not included in the above sum, is 18,208/. 

Any expenditure within the five years short of the sum stated above as neces- 
sary for the repairs of churches and churchyard fences, will tend to increase the 
cost of the works in after years. 


Query, No. 6,—I have also to observe, that the yearly expenditure of 34,5001. 
for providing — for the decent celebration of Divine service, has attracted 
the attention of the government, as it seems not only to be very considerable in 
amount, but to be an increasing demand, and to exceed annually, by some 
thousands, the monies heretofore required for this service. I request, therefore, 
that you will inform me of the several items composing this expenditure, and 
the amount of each class ; the causes which have led to the increase ; whether, in 
the judgment of the commissioners, 34,500/, is to be considered as the invariable 
amount of expense for the supply of requisites in future, or whether an increase 
or diminution is expected under this head, with the causes of the same; the 
probable amount of increase or diminution, and the sum which may be calculated 
on as the utmost limit of expense for this purpose, 


Answer .— 
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Parish clerks’ salaries £.13,729 10 0 Brought forward £.383,159 17. 3 
Sextons’ ditto . . . . 8,675 18 10 | Consecration fees... 100 2 8 
Organists’ ditto. . . . 1,560 11 10 | Insuranceofchurches . 203 14 0 aR 
Elements. ... . . 2,730 12 2 | Poor's boxes. . ..., 83 40 
Washing church linen . 552 18 9 | Fire-ironsand fenders . 67 1 6 ie 
Black lead and brushes . 144 14 5 | Branchesandsconces . 158 0 5 ie 
Postage .... . 142 6 2 | Upholstery ..... 385 9 
Communion plate. . . 3116 6 | Matting ...... 2181 5 8 | 
Bibles, prayer & registry Rent 4116 0 
books . .... + 100 O O | Tuningorgans. .. . 8 & 6 ih 
Rebinding Bibles and Sweepingchurchchimnies 43 7 11 i 
prayer books. . . . 18 2 0 | Sundries .....e 18 6 6 | 
tf 
Carried forward . £.33,159 17 3 Total £.34,594 15 3 


Observations.—An additional number of churches and chapels having been Hie 
built since the establishment of the commission, has increased the demand for uh 
salaries and church requisites, and additional duties having been required of the 
sextons in attending more constantly to the ventilation of the churches, and i 
lighting fires in them on certain days in the week as well as on Sundays, has i 
occasioned an increase of expense as well in the amount of their salaries as in Hii 
the supply of fuel. The commissioners considering that attention to these al 
matters tends to the preservation of the churches, and the diocesans having i 
required a much stricter attention to the celebration of evening service, has 
necessarily occasioned a great increase of expense under the head of fixtures and 
lights. And lastly, there has been a much more frequent celebration of the com- an 
munion, which has required a greater supply of requisites under this head, it 
Additional expense has also been incurred in providing communion plate for a 
new churches. 

In respect to the sum of 34,500/. required for the supply of requisites for a 
Divine service, it cannot be considered as the invariable amount in future. It is i 
impossible to state the probable amount that may be required, but judging from q 


the experience of past years, an increase and not a diminution may be expected He 
under this head. a 


Query, No. 7.—The next item in your account upon which explanation is 
mania are the particulars of the 9150/. charged for curates’ stipends, vicars ' 
choral, and diocesan schoolmasters ; the amount respectively paid to each, and iY 
the authority and particular circumstances under which those payments are af 
made, 

Answer.— 
& Under the Act. 

Amount payable to the Lord Bishop of ‘ 
Cork and Ross and Cloyne, to make . 

his present revenue equal to that he : 
had before the union of the sees . 1,500 0 6&7 W.4,c. 99, 8. 33. 
Amount payable to the Lord Bishop of & 
Kilmore and Elphin, for like purpose 100 0 0/| 3&4 W.4,¢. 37,6, 35, é 
Amount payable to the curates of several 
parishes in the city of Dublin, formerly 
paid by vestry assessment, and for 
which the commissioners are to pro- 
vide . ‘ ‘ 2,015 0 0 | 3&4 W.4,c¢. 37,6. 73, 


Carried forward . 4.3,615 0 0 
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Brought forward 3,165 0 0 
Amount payable to curates, &e. for at- 
tending to the spiritual wants of bene- 
fices, where the appointment of a 
clerk has been suspended . 830 0 0; 3&4 W. 4,¢,. 37,5, 116, 
Amount payable to the vicars choral of 
Cashel, Cloyne, Cork, and Tuam, 
their stipendiaries, choristers, &e. to 
the minor canon of Ardfert; those 
properties are now vested in the Com- 
missioners, subject however to existing 
interests . . 2,723 9 8| 6&7 W.4,¢. 99,8, 25. 
Amount payable to incumbents and per- 
see curates, charged by Acts of 
uncil on tithes disappropriated from 
the sees of Meath and Ferns, and from 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 1,827 19 5 6&7 W.4,¢. 99,8 28. 
Amount payable to diocesan school- 
masters, the salaries paid to them by 
the predecessors of the Commissioners 
for see estates and other properties, 
and to registrars of dioceses for fees . 154 0 0 3&4 W.4,c. 37,8 36. 


Under the Act. 


£9,150 9 1. 


Query, No. 8.—As it appears by your account that, exclusive of the 2000/. 
invested in securities, a sum of 10,000/. is expected to arise from the sales of 
perpetuities within the current year, I request you will inform me whether any 
and what portion of that money has been already realised and is unappropriated, 
and whether any and what portion may be expected to arise from the liquidation 
of mortgages granted in preceding years for the amounts of perpetuity pur- 
chases. 


Answer.— 

There is in government securities the sum of . - 2000 0 0 

Of the 10,000/. expected from the sales of perpetuities within the 
current year, there has been realized. 
9623 18 7 

Deduct the amount appropriated under the order of the panes 
Board of 26 November, 1844, for church works . : - 4828 19 38 
Balance. - 529419 4 
Of the mortgage monies there has been paid offthe sumof . . 5801 0 3 
Leaving the total amount unappropriated . . £.11,095 19 7 


N.B.—The commissioners have no means of ascertaining what further sum 
may be expected from the liquidation of mortgages within the year. 


(Signed) Tuomas Busne, Secretary. 


Dublin Castle, August, 1845, E. Lucas, 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE MOVEMENT PARTY IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue Letter which Mr. Oakeley has published on his becoming a 
Romanist,* would scarcely be deemed a legitimate subject of notice, 
now that he has actually left the church, were it not that it contains 
some passages which help to throw light on the character of the 
movement in which he has been so long a party. Mr. Oakeley de- 
precates criticism.t But one can feel little need, and less inclination, to 
indulge in it. The spectacle of clergymen—after years of most ex- 
travagant professions of attachment to the church, and of a very high 
theory of church principles—renouncing their baptism and orders, re- 
ceiving a second baptism (which is not baptism), and applying for 
confirmation to the bishops of an intruding sect,—to the known and 
implacable enemies of the Church of Christ in these countries,—to 
persons who have not a shadow of pretence to Apostolical succession, 
and whose efforts to draw the members of the church over to their 
conventicles, are as totally in defiance of the principles of Catholicity, 
and the canons of the Universal Church, as they are repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity,—to see men who have repeatedly boasted of 
their disapproval of the errors of Rome coming forward to give 
their solemn adhesion to the creed of Pius IV., and to declare their 
belief, that all and every of these errors are the Catholie Faith, 
without which no man can be saved,—this is a spectacle which one 
has no heart to make the subject of criticism. Nor is it needed. 
If ever the words of the Apostle could justly be applied, in any case 
beyond that in which they were originally written, it is in such a one 
as the present. “ They went out from us, but they were not of us; 
for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us: but they went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
were not all of us.” They have made their election. 

And besides this, if men are so totally alienated from the doctrines 


* It is entitled ‘‘ A Letter on Submitting to the Catholic Church, Addressed to 
a Friend, by Frederick Oakeley, M.A.” In the Advertisement which appeared in 
the English Churchman a few days before the Letter was published, it was an- 
nounced as “ A Letter on Entering the Catholic Church.” And in the prefatory 
** Advertisement” to the Letter itself, Mr. Oakeley says: ‘* The title-page has been 
deliberately worded upon a view which the Letter also notices, and which the Writer 
must still feel, and for rather obvious reasons, as the most dutiful not only towards 
the Communion which he is entering, but towards that also which he leaves.” What 
Mr. Oakeley means by this is not very apparent. But it is certain that the friends 
whom he was just leaving were greatly annoyed by the title as at first announced ; 
and naturally enough, since it seemed rather hard to tell those who remain behind, 
to carry on the “ blessed work” of Romanizing, that they are not within the pale of 
the church at all. ; : 

+ “ It will be evident, almost at a glance, that the following Letter is not meant 
in the way of argument or apology. ‘To deal with it under this view of its inten- 
tion, though a course which promises great success to any critic who may feel dis- 
posed to engage in it, would be one, the Writer must plainly say, of simple unfair- 
ness.”’— Advertisement. 


Vou. XXVIII.—December, 1845. 3B 
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of the church, as these men have long given the world to understand 
they were, it is a grave question (if, indeed, it be a question) whether 
it is not safer for themselves to avow themselves Romanists, than to 
continue to use the opportunities their position as English clergymen 
afforded, to promote the interests of the court of Rome. As far as 
schism is concerned, the guilt is incurred long before the decisive 
act by which separation is consummated. 

Mr. Oakeley’s letter is noticed here solely because of the light it 
throws on the state of the party he has left. 


“You will remember that, in my former letter to you, I spoke of not feeling 
it necessary to put out ‘ Reasons’ for leaving the Anglican church (in the 
event of resolving upon that step); both because I was weary of seeing my 
name in print, and because in nothing that I have published, with or without my 
name, during the last three or four years, can 1 find any material statement which 
I feel called upon to retract ; not even in a‘ Letter to a Roman Catholic Friend,’ 
which appeared in the E nglish Churchman of last November, in which I brought 
together, and stated at the strongest, the grounds of the confidence which I was then 
able to feel in our ecclesiastical standing. 1 cannot find, I mean, that either in 
that letter or (still less) elsewhere, have I ever stated any grounds for staying 
in the Anglican church, which the subsequent course of events has not 
evidently cut from under me.” —pp. 6, 7. 


Here then it appears, that,—with all their professions of loyalty and 
attachment,—when these people actually leave the Church, they are 
able to fall back on all they have been writing and publishing for 
years before—and say, I see nothing to retract in what I have been 
publishing. And really, one knows not what they have said, (how- 
ever it may at the time have imposed on those who were charitably 
anxious to give credit to the honesty of clergymen and gentlemen) 
which, when carefully examined, can be thought inconsistent with the 
principles of men who were Romanists in every heart and feeling—in 
every thing, in fact, except in the formal renunciation of their baptism. 
Passages here and there have always been sprinkled through their 
writings, which may puzzle and perplex ;—but the steady current of 
feeling and doctrine is Roman, and the steady purpose to which every 
effort has been directed is, to Romanize the Church. Such has long 
been the writer’s conviction ; and as far as this magazine is concerned, 
it has spoken too plainly to be mistaken by any party. At first sight, 
Mr Oakeley’s language may startle, but any one conversant with the 
publications of the party for some time back, will see, that he is not 
overstating the truth, and that very few of them need fear to adopt 
his language, whenever the time may come in which they intend, or 


shall be required by the superiors to whom the allegiance of their 
hearts is given, to follow his example. 


“I do not then consider it necessary to justify myself in the eyes of the 
world for a course of action which in no u ay clashes with my previous professions ; 
which the great majority of persons, both in the established church and out of 
it, will think that I ought to have taken long ago, and at which few, probably, 
of my more immediate friends will feel any surprise.”—pp, 8, 9. 


Mr. Oakeley is right. No one could be surprised, who has read 
his preface to Bonaventure, for example, or his letter in the English 
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Churchman, in November of last year.* In the steps by which Mr. | 
Oakeley’s final act of separation were hastened, he went all along on 


has abetted him in his claim,—then and subsequently,—has gone out i 
of his way to display his concurrence with him. Mr. Oakeley now 

treats the sentence in the Ecclesiastical Court as “ a token of Divine i 
Providence” that he should leave the Church, and adds— 


“However, I do not deny that, in the church, a person would be right in o 
Wr a such grievous hindrances as a penance, and going on in spite of hi ys 
them. In my case, however, this is plainly impossible, because I could under 
no circumstance receive the judgment of the Church of England, where dissonant 
from that of the Church of Rome, as binding upon my conscience. And since a. i 


his right to hold all Roman doctrine, The present leader of the party | 


the sentence under which I lie is made conditional upon my adherence to my 
| theological opinions, the continued submission to its penalties is at least as much 
: like an act of deliberate contumacy as one of passive obedience. Retractation, 

then, being out of the question, | do think that my present situation is ano- 
malous enough to be untenable.”—pp, 16, 17. | 
Meaning by his “ present situation,” his continuance in the commu- | i 
nion of the Church of England. What the rest of the party may con- a, ' 
sider a token of Divine Providence in their case, one has no means | 
of conjecturing—but that now, and for a considerable period, the 
judgment of the Church of Rome has been the authority to which : 
they submit their reason and conscience, (as far as they submit, or 1 a 
ever have submitted, to any authority except their own private judg- i) 
ment,) no one can entertain a doubt who has read Dr. Pusey’s publi- 
cations for some time back. And that Mr. Oakeley does anticipate 
their following him, at no very distant period, is equally plain. Thus, 
in speaking of the holiness which he acknowledges to exist in the 
Church of England, he says— 


** Now that my mind is made up, the thought of (even a’ temporary) separa- 
tion from those whom in all virtue and godliness of living | acknowledge as so 
immeasurably my own superiors, is one of the bitterest of the many bitter 
pangs which I feel in the prospect of having no longer (for a while at least,) i 
‘to walk in the house of God as a friend’ with some of those whom I so ten- Ve 
derly love.” —pp. 26, 27. 

And certainly, unless these people are led to retrace the steps they ae 
have taken, (if that be now within the bounds of possibility,) it would HT 
be absurd to suppose they can remain where they are. If they are iy 
not brought to repentance, their continuance in the Church can only ak 


be a question of time—that is, giving them credit for sincerity in 
embracing the Romish doctrines they have been propagating, which it 
no one could question for a moment. Mr. Oakeley’s treatment of 
their case shows plainly what his convictions are ; and how they can i 
answer his appeal with any show of consistency, it is hard to imagine. i 
The following is his argument—and the reader will observe, in pass- i 
ing, the testimony which this convert to Romanism is obliged to give, | 
to the substantial unity of doctrine which obtains in that church, of Wi 
which one used to hear nothing but murmurs and lamentations about 
dissonance, and dissension, and uncertain sounds. 


- 


* Reprinted in the British Magazine of December, 1844, in the Miscellanea. 
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“That there is a plain call upon members of the Anglican Church, as 
individuals, to review the grounds of their confidence in her, is, I sup- 
pose, more extensively felt than it is freely acknowledged; at any rate, I do 
not see how it can be doubted. Now, I would not go so far as to say, 
(as at present minded,) that this inquiry should,* still less that it will, in all 
cases, issue in the conclusion at which I myself, for instance, have arrived. 
But that it ought to issue in one of two conclusions is a point which I feel 
moreand more. If we do not throw ourselves into the Catholic system, surely we 
ought to throw ourselves into the Anglican. Now, let this be well considered. 
We are actually in the Church, or we are out of it ; and, if out of it, we ought at 
once to enter it. And the Church is not an idea or abstraction, but a certain 
living, breathing, energetic institution. The Anglican Church is, at the least, 
an organized and acting body; it may be a false system, or a hollow system, 
or a worldly system, or an uncomfortable system, or an anomalous system ; 
still a system it is, and a definite and distinct system too. It has its Bishops, 
who, on the whole, speak pretty much one language ; it has its Formularies, which, 
whatever their varieties, receive, on the part of those in authority, pretty much 
one uniform interpretation ; it has its Ecclesiastical Courts, which give judg- 
ments such as individual churchmen may dislike, but which the living Church 
of England in no way repudiates, and which make themselves felt by Sentences 
of inconvenient pressure, and conspicuous operation. (I wish | could help 
seeming to allude to myself; I really do not desire it ; but the fact with which 
I am engaged is very important, and must be illustrated.) 

“ Now, who can say that an Institution such as this is a mere dead letter, or 
creature of the imagination? Whocan say that a dutiful person may at once live 1n 
this system, and ON ONE SIDE OF 17, avail himself of its benefits and exempt himself 
from its restrictions, commend it to the world by his own external identification with 
it, while considering that his chief duty lies in endeavouring to supersede it ?” 


This is a serious question ; and it is to be hoped, all, to whom it can 
be fairly addressed, will feel that it demands a serious answer. Why 
such questions should never occur (as it would seem) to any of this 
party, until they have actually left the church, or decided on leaving 
it, isa point on which they would do well to bestow some calm consi- 
deration also. There is another point likewise, which deserves their 
earnest attention. Why is it that, in making this appeal, Mr. Oakeley 
should rest the question on the point of dutifulness? ‘ Who can say 
that a dutiful person’’ —— Does it not seem more natural to use another 
word? Should not the question rather be—“ Who can say that” an 
honest man, one who has any fear of God, or any reverence for truth, 
may at once live in this system, and on one side of tt, avail himself of 
its benefits, and exempt himself from its restrictions, commend it to 
the world by his own external identification with it, while considering 
that his chief duty lies in endeavouring to supersede tt”? This seems 
the natural form in which the question would present itself to an up- 
right mind: and, to speak plainly, it appears to the writer as certain 
as anything can be, that those who do not feel instinctively disposed to 
treat such questions, first and foremost, as questions of truth and 
honesty, are very little likely to be affected by a consideration of duti- 
Sulness, and still less likely to find their way through the web of 
casuistry in which the question, of what may or may not be duéifu/, 


“* T must beg attention to the qualification in the parenthesis.”—[ Mr. Oakeley’s 
note.—Ep. B. M.) 
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is sure to be entangled, even by the confusion and mystification of | 
their own minds. 


Mr. Oakeley proceeds :— 


“Here I shall be met by two objections: 1st. That if this description be j 
meant to apply to any whom I leave behind me, it is erroneous and injurious. 
2nd. That if ever there have been any such treachery, or such undutifulness, in 
the bosom of the Church of England, it has found its chief exemplification in 
such as myself. But I rejoin,— 

“* Ist. That I am not accusing, but seeking to put, with all earnestness and ( 
affection, a serious question to those of my brethren whom I leave in the 
Church of England. I state this question with the more vividness, perhaps, 
certainly with the more anxiety, because I think that I have been myself, in 
times past, too little alive to its magnitude. What I conclude then is this :— nae 
If we be not prepared to throw ourselves heart and soul into the Church of Eng- 
land system, to submit uncomplainingly to her decisions, to love and reverence her 
living authorities, to sympathize with her general tone and spirit ; if we sit so loose itd. : 
to her, as to contemplate the possibility of ever leaving her ; and even to define, in | . 
thought at least, if not in words, the contingencies which might entail on us that | | 
necessity (so unimaginable to a Catholic Christian ;) let us, then, seriously f 
examine ourselves whether we indeed receive this Communion as our Church. i: | 
If not, is it not time to arouse ourselves and bethink where we are, and what | 
we are doing ; and what sense we attach to that axiom even of our own more 
immediate forefathers, ‘ Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus ?” 

“2nd. And though it should be true that I have been myself seriously to 
blame in these very particulars, I truet that this circumstance will not be 
allowed to operate to the prejudice of my conclusions, if sound. [ am not 
inclined to dispute that i¢ may have been my duty long since to close with one 
or the other of these two Ecclesiastical systems; the one of which crossed m 
path, while the other interested my imagination. And yet I am persuaded that i 
the amount of my loyalty and affection towards the Church of England has id 


been, though very naturally, yet, at the same time, very injuriously, under- i i ' 
rated. It is not true, as I think has been extensively supposed, that such as iS 
myself have been loyal towards an idea, and undutiful towards the reality. I re 


hereby protest, (and an inexpressible comfort it is to me to feel that I can so 1 
protest,) that my own Church, and not another, was ever the central point of 

all my energies and affections; and that, so fur as I admitted an external in- ) 
fluence at all, it was in strict subordination to her. For a time I was led to \ \ 
hope that the systems in question were not antagonist, but congenial ; and I ac- if 
counted it a chief duty ¢o appropriate, as far as might be, the more remote with a if 
view to the amendment of the nearer. Thus I “ty 2 to model the services of li 
Margaret Chapel upon a type to which, assuredly, I found in the church of Eng- 

land no living counterpart. And yet I never acted otherwise than with a direct 
eye to the provisions of my own communion as I understood them, nor even 
consciously transgressed the order of my bishop. Still I felt, with increasing 
discomfort, that the result, fully adequate as it was to my own actual (though 
I doubt not, limited*) conception of the beautiful and edifying in divine 
worship, was a pure anomaly and excrescence in the establishment, at which 
authorities at last did but connive (and that with no good grace) ; which 
neither had, nor was ever likely to have, any fellow to itself, nor to be incor- 
porated into the general whole ; which was, in short, far too much the crea- 
ture and the sport of accident to be that fact of importance and that sign of 
hope which I was for a long time willing to account it. To bring my own 
church into the utmost possible sympathy and harmony with the Roman, while at 
the same time scrupulously observant of her own express directions, and of the 


‘««* Oh, how limited! (All Saints’ Day, 1845.)” { Mr. Oakeley’s note.—Ep, B. M. | 
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injunctions of authority (so far as I could collect them), this, as you well 
know, was my idea of the truest loyalty towards the church of England. It 
samme however, (I grant,) upon the assumption of an essential congeniality 
tween the two systems, whereof I sought, while it was allowed me, to draw 
o out and illustrate the one by the help of the other. And whether or not this 
assumption were in itself extravagant, (as I am not willing to admit,) at least 
it has been exploded. I have now come round to the opinion with which 
others, wiser than myself began; that the attempt to infuse the Roman spirit into 
the Anglican body is like ‘ putting new wine into old vessels,’ the effect of which 
must be to mar the vessel and spill the wine—to dissipate the catholic introduction 
and shiver the Anglican receptacle to pieces. But | cannot go so far as to regret 
that the experiment has been tried. 

“One benefit, then, which I hope will result from its failure is, that of re- 
moving from the eyes of many the veil which has hitherto obstructed their 
view of the claims of the Holy Catholic Church. Many of us would fain have 
been Roman without ceasing to be Anglican. The world has devised several 
accounts of this fact; but what I believe to be its true explanation, loyalty to 
the Anglican church, does not happen to have commonly suggested itself to 

; the world. That Rome must be restored to us sooner or later, many of us have 
is long seen and Pet and the hope we cherished was, that the force of the 
2 transition might be broken, and the eventual substitution come about through 
| a gradual process of absorption. But others would not have it so, and per- 
haps they were right. Catholic Rome has long lifted up her voice against 
the attempt to receive her by halves ; and what she failed, for a time, through 
the dogged loyalty of a few churchmen, to achieve, protestant England has 
effected for her. Rome has long advocated individual reconciliations instead 
of acorporate union, and most wonderfully have the acts of the church of Eng- 
land at once accredited her judgment and promoted her great object ! 


Whatever the conduct here described may be, it seems as much 
like private judgment in a very uncontrollable state as can well be 
imagined; and to suppose that people in such a state of mind will 
long continue members and ministers of a Protestant church is scarcely 
reasonable. But these are secondary considerations, compared with 
the honesty and uprightness of such projects and proceedings. Why 
this should not be the first consideration that presents itself to their 


consciences, is a more important question than they seem to have yet 
considered it. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Ely, Ely Cathedral... aes soe ots Oct. 26th, 1845. 
Bishop of Rochester, St. John’s Church, Westminster Nov. 2nd. i 
DEACONS, 
Name. Deg. College. | University. |Ordaining Bishop. 
Ainger, George H.... | St. John’s Camb, | Ely 
Bain, William R........0 | Christ’s Camb. Ely 
Beswick, Charles...... mA. | St. John’s | Oxford | Rochester 
Cooper, James L. C. ba. | Trinity | Oxford _ Ely 
Fisher, John Turner 3.a. University Oxford | d. Bp. of 


St. David's, (Ely, by 1. d. Bp. of 


Griffith, i eee } Lampeter eee eee Llandaff 
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Name. Deg. . University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Gutch, Charles......... | Sidney Sussex | Camb. Ely 
Hardwick, Charles.... | 8.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Ely 
Hopkins, John Y...... | na. | Sidney Sussex | Camb. Ely 
Jenkyn, Wm. Osborn | 8.4. | Christ’s Camb. Ely 
Jodrell, Charles P. P. | ».a. | Brasennose Oxford Ely 
Lamotte, Francis L... |... | Christ Church | Oxford 5s d. Abp. of 
Marsh, John William | u.a. | Wadham Oxford Rochester 
M‘Douall, William S. | ».a. | Christ Church | Oxford Ely 
Nicholson, John Y.... | 3.4. | Emmanuel Camb. Ely 
Peter, Robert G..... | m.a. | Jesus Camb. Ely 
Porter, Charles Kirby | .... | New Inn Hall | Oxford 5 pers d. Bp. of 
Preston, Alfred M.... | na. | Trinity Camb. Ely 
Preston, Theodore..... B.A. | Trinity Camb. Ely 
Roberts, Robert L. N. | pa. | Jesus Camb. Ely 
Smith, John B.......... | pa. | St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Thacker, Arthur....... M.A. | Trinity Camb. Ely 
Wilson, William G.... | m.a. | St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Woolley, Thomas...... | | Trinity Dublin 
PRIESTS. 
Brumell, Edward...... m.a., St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Carwardine, William.. | a.a. | St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Clarke, Samuel Childs | 8.a. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford os. . Ld. Bp. of 
Housman, George F. | 8.a. | St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Jarvis, George ...... esse | MeA. | Corpus Christi | Camb. Ely 
Joynes, Robert ......... g.A. | St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Mercier, Lewis Page.. | 3.a. | University Oxford Rochester 
{ St. David’s , Ely, by l. d. Bp. of 
Parry, Erasmus seeeeeee eee ? Lampeter eee eee } Llan aff 
Rashleigh, Henry B. | 3.a. | Exeter Oxford Rochester 
Woollaston, Thomas S. m.a. | St. Peter’s Camb. Ely. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Bagot, the Hon. and Right Rev. Richard, 
D.D., Bishop of Oxford, to the Bishop- 
ric of Bath and Wells. 

Wilberforce, Very Rev. Samuel, Dean of 
ee ter, tothe Bishopric of Ox- 
ord, 

Peel, Rev. John, brother of the Premier, 
to the Deanery of Canterbury,vacant by 
the promotion of Dr, Bagot, to the see 
Bath and Wells. 

Buckland, Rev. Dr., Canon of Christ - 
Church, and Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford, to be Dean of 
Westminster. 

Alford, Rev. C. R., M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Matthew’s, Rugeley, to the Incum- 
bency of Christ Church, Doncaster, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. H. 
Branson. 


Armstrong, Rev. John, to the V. of Tiden- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


Austin, Rev. Thomas, to the R. of Red- 
marshall, Durham. 

Bain, Rev. W. R., of Christ’s Coll. to the 
C. of Edwardston, Suffolk. 

Barclay, Rev. John, to the V. of Runcorn, 
Cheshire, 

Berryman, Rev. J. W., of St. Catharine's 
Hall, Camb., to the C, of Maltby, York- 
shire. 

Betton, Rev. Joseph, to the R. of St. 
Michael’s, Stamford. 

Bird, Rev. Roger, to the R. of Lantegloss 

and Advent, Cornwall. 

Bissland, Rev. Thos., R. of Hartley Mau- 
dit, Hants, to the C. of West Worldham, 
and also to be a Surrogate in the diocese 
of Winchester. 

Braithwaite, Rev. Geo., to the C. of Easton, 
Hants. 

Brown, Rev. Geo., C. of Berwick, to the 
Cure of the newly-assigned; district ut 
Darlington. 

Bull, Rev. Samuel Wm., to the R, of Stoke 
Ash, Norfolk ; pat. himself. 
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Caddell, Rev. H., Minister of St. John’s, 
Fulham, tothe R. of Wayford, Somerset. 

Cahusac, Rev. Chas. Wm., lateof St. John’s 
Coll, to a Chaplaincy in Bengal. 

Carver, Rev. David, to the C. of Wells- 
next-the-Sea in Norfolk. 

Cole, Rev. Nathaniel, to the V. of South 
Brent, Devon. 

Cooper, Rev. J. L. C., to the C. of Lidling- 
ton, Beds. 

Courtenay, Rev. Carlisle, of Ballyclare, to 
the V. of Maghce 1, near’ Lisburn. 
Courtenay, Hon. and Rev. H. Hugh, to the 
R. of Mamhead, Devon, void by the d, 
of the Rev. J. D. Perkins, D. D.; pat. 

Sir R. W. Newman, Bart. 

Erskine, Hon.and Rev.H.D.,to anHonorary 
Canonry in York Cathedral, on the pre- 
sentation of his Grace the Archbishop 
of York. 

Featherstone, Rev. Robt. Nicholson, B.A., 
late C. of Poulton-le-Fylde, to the P. C. 
of Maryport, Cumberland; pat., J. Pock- 
lington, 

Fielding, Rev.G., M.A., of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb., to the R. of North Ockendon, 
Essex. 

Foster, Rev. J., C. of Kempston, Beds, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Sefton, 
to the R. of Foxearth, Essex. 

Fowke, Rev. Wm: Lyme, to ‘the V. of 
Eaton, Leicestershire. 

Fry, Rev. Thos. Osmond, C. of Emberton, 
"Bucks, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Castlestuart. 

Fursdon, Rev. Edw., M. A., V. of Somer- 
ton, Devonshire, to the V. of Dawlish in 
the same county; pats. & C. of 
Exeter. 

Goodwin, Rev. R., to the living of Great 
Abington, Cambridgeshire, vacant by 
the cession of the Rev. E. Mortlock. 

Grant, Rev. R., V. of Bradford Abbas and 
Rural Dean, to the Honorary Canonry 
of Beaminster Secunda, in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Green, Rev. H., to the V. of Hambleton, 
Rutland ; pats., D. & C. of Lincoln. 
Harness, Rev. Wm., to the R. of Pilton, 

Northamptonshire. 

Haviland, Rev. John, of St. John’s Coll. 
Camb.,to the V. of Pampisford, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Hereford, the Rt. Hon. and Very Rev. Vis- 
count, M.A., Downing Coll. Camb., to an 
Honorary Canonry in Durham Cathe- 
dral. 

Hill, Rev. W. H., M.A., formerly Lecturer 
of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, to the P.C. 
of Tronbridge-cum-Coalbrookdale,Salop. 

Hobylyn, Rev. Wm. Malet, to the R. of 
Clipsham, Rutland ; pats., Mrs. Paget 
and Miss Snow. 
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Howard, Rev. Wm. Hen. to the V. of St. 
Thomas Apostle, .Devon; pat., her 
Majesty. . 

Hopkins, Rev. Favill John, to the C. of 

oolley, Huntingdonshire. 

Hopper, Rev. A tus Macdonald, Fell. 
of St. John’s Coll., to the R. of Starston, 
Norfolk. 

Houlditch, Rev. Edw., B.A., of St. John’s 
Coll. Camb., to the R. of Ashley, Wilts, 
vacant by the resign. of the Rev. R. H. 
Fieldon ; pat. the Queen. 

Hunt, Rev. Augustus Arthur, to the P. C, 
of the district of St. John the Apostle 
and the Evangelist, at Tipton, in the 
parish of a | St. Mary, Devon. 

Jenkyn, Rev. W.0O., of Christ's Coll., to 
the C. of Wootton, Beds. 

Jodrell, Rev. C. P. P., to the C, of Yelling, 
Hants. 

Ketley, Rev. J.,to be Minister of Berkeley 
Chapel, John Street, Berkeley Square, 
also to the Sunday Evening Eanes 
ship at Christ Church, Spitalfields ; 
pats., the Weavers’ Company. 

King, Rev. Joseph, formerly of Queen’s 
igi to the P. C. of Farnham, Suf- 
0 

Kitson, Rev. Edw., from Pembroke Dock- 
zat, to be one of the Chaplains to the 

oyal Hospital, Greenwich. 

Laborde, Rev. Horatio Wm., B.A., to be 
Assistant C. of the united parishes of 
St. George and St. Andrew, jin the 
Island of St. Vincent. 

Lang, Rev. James Hy., of Magdalene 
Coll., to be a Naval Instructor at the 
Royal Naval College. 

Little, Rev. Geo. Alexr. Magrath, B.A., 
Christ’s Coll. Camb., to be Chaplain 
and Naval Instructor to H. M. ship 
“ Alarm.” 

Lloyd, Rev. Hy. Robt., to the V. of South 

enfleet, vacant by the cession of the 
Rev. John Phelips. 

Longhurst, Rev. John, C. of Kirkby Mal- 
lory and Earl Shilton, to the V. of 
Dunton Bassett, Leicestershire. 

Malan, Rev, 8S. C., of Balliol Coll. Oxford, 
to the V. of Broadwindsor, Dorset. 

Malet, Rev. J. H., LL.D., from Bermuda, 
to be Chaplain at Pembroke Dockyard. 

Mallinson, nas. Wm., to the P. C. of 
Cross Stone, in the parish of Halifax. 

Marsden, Rev. J. Howard, R. of Great 
Oakley, Essex, in the diocese of Lon- 
don, to the office of Rural Dean. 

Martyn, Rev. Chas., to the R. of Charlton, 
by Dover, Kent. 

Maturin, Rev. Chas., Hy. M.A.,'a Senior 
Fellow of King’s Coll. Camb., to the 
V. of Ringwood, Hants, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. 8. B. Nince. 
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M‘Donell, Rev. W. S., to the C, of Kirt- | 


ling, Cambridge. 
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Mitchell, Rev. Hy., M.A., Lincoln Coll, 
Oxford, to the V. of Bosham, Sussex ; | 


ts., the D. and C. of Chichester. 
Mitchell, Rev. Walter, of Queens’ Coll., 


Camb. to the C. of St. Pancras, London. | 


Morris, Rev. J., Minister of the District, 
to be P. C. of the New Parish of Little 
Dawley, Salop. 

Mullins, Rev. Geo., R. of Ditcheridge, to 
the Mastership of the Free School and 
Chaplaincy of the Alms House at Cors- 
ham; pat., Lord Radnor. 

Parry, Rev. Thomas, V. of Kenilworth, 
to the R. of Sedgebrooke-cum-East 
Allington, Lincolnshire. 


Pearson, Rev. Arthur Hugh, (not Z. H. | 


Pearson) to the Rectory of Norton-in- 
Hales, Salop. 

Peat, Rev. A., C. of Ingham, Suffolk, to 
the Ministry of the Church of All- 
Saints, about to be consecrated in the 
Parish of Lambeth, Surrey. 

Perry, Rev. Samuel G. F., M.A., to the 
Assistant C, of the Church of St. Philip, 
Stepney. 

Pidcock, Rev. W., to the Incumbency of 
St. Paul’s Church, Addlestone, near 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


Robinson, Rev. Geo., late C. of Woking, 
to the R. of Bisley, Surrey. 

Shedden, Rev. Edw. Cole, to the R. of 
Clapton, Northamptonshire; pats., G. 
and W. Shedden, rs. 

Spencer, Rev. Edw., to the C. of High- 
worth, Wilts. 

Stacey, Rev. Thos., V. of Gelligier, and 
P. C. of St. John’s Church, Cardiff, to 
be Precentor and Canon in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Llandaff. 

Tagg, Rev. John, to the P. C. of St, John’s, 
Bethnal Green, London. 

Thackeray, Rev. W. R., to the R. of 
Hunsdon, Herts. 

Turner, Rev. Geo. F., M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 

bridge, and C, of Burston, Norfolk, to 

the R. of St. Laurence, Exeter ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor, 

Williams, Rev. Hugh, V. of Bassalleg, to 
the Chancellorship of the Diocese of 
Llandaff. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Allsopp, Rev. Thomas, V. of Fressing- 
field, and Rector of Withersdale, in 
Suffolk. 

Brassey, Rev. Willoughby, of Weymouth. 


Philpott, Rev. Hy., B.D., to be Master of Clements, the Rev. Alexander, M.A., at 


Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

Preston, Rev. Alfred Matthew, to the C, 
of St. Andrew-the-Less, Cambridge. 
Preston, Thomas, to the C, of East Berg- 

holt, in Suffolk. 

Pridmore, Rev. Edw. Morris, M.A., C. of 
Illogan, to the P. C. of Marazion, Corn- 
wall, on the presentation of the Corpo- 
ration of that Borough, in the room of 
the Rev. J. H. Townsend, resigned. 

Richardson, Rev. John, to be Incumbent 
of the New Church cof St. Luke the 
Evangelist, at Miln’s Bridge, near Hud- 
dersfield. 

Roberts, Rev. Robt., Lynford, Norfolk, 
to the C, of Withersfield, Suffolk. 


Easton. 

Day, Rev. Edw., R. of Kilgobbin. 

Hart, Rev. Samuel, late V. of Alternam, 
Cornwall. 

Lewis, Rev. Edmund Burke, R. of Tod- 
dington, Bedfordshire. 

Putsey, Rev, J. A., Principal of Lord 
Ranelagh’s School, and Chaplain to the 
East Hampstead Union. 

Roberts, Rev. Hugh, at Lyncliss, near 
Oswestry. 

Wade, Rev. A. S., D.D., V. of St. Nicho- 
las, Warwick. 

Walter, the Rev. W. R. Keats, Rector of 
Parkham, Devon, at Clifton. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


BERKSHIRE. 


THE new chapel at Bradfield, erected for 
the use of the inmates of the Union Work- 
house, has been consecrated by the Lord 


Bishop of Oxford. The chapel has been © 


erected out of funds collected by the clergy 


| residing within the union, and has been 
_ completed at a cost (including all inci- 
- dental expenses) of about 1200/.; it is an 
| unpretending, but appropriate structure, 
| in the Norman style, and of the simplest 
' form which correct ecclesiastical style 
| would admit. 


Vou. XXVIII.—December, 1845. 3c 
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CHESHIRE. 


Two new churches have been conse- 
crated in the diocese of Chester; one at 
Mossley, near Congleton, and the other in 
the parish of Astbury. These churches 
have been built through the liberality of 
Randle Wilbraham, jun., -.» the Rev. 
Willoughby Crewe, and the - James 
Brierly; the latter gentleman giving 
1000/,, and Mr, Crewe providing the re- 
mainder of the endowment money for 
Crossley Church. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Triity Cottece.—This well-known 
seat of academical learning will hence- 
forth be remarkable for interesting 
specimens of sculpture which it contains. 
It has recently been enriched by two very 
fine statues—that of Byron, by Thor- 
waldsen, and of the immortal Bacon, by 
Weekes. Lovers of the fine arts will re- 
member that in Trinity College stands the 
celebrated statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by 
Roubilliac ; and it may now justly pride 
itself on possessing three noble mementos 
of three of its greatest men. The statue 
of Bacon is the gift of the present master, 
Dr, Whewell.— Camb. Chron, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


CwreLTENHAM —A new district for 
ecclesiastical purposes has been erected in 
this town, to be called St. Peter's. A 
church with this title will be erected very 
shortly. We believe it will be an elegant 
edifice, in the early Norman style. —. 
Paper. 

OXFORD, 

ConsEcRATION OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
Sr. Esnes.—On Tuesday, 14th October, 
this newly completed church, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and situate in the 
densely populated parish of St. Ebbes, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Amongst the numerous members of the 
University present, were the Rev. the 
Vice-Chancellor; the Master of Univer- 
sity, who has been a most active promoter 
of the good work; the Warden of All 
Souls, the Master of Pembroke, and 
nearly all the parochial clergy of Oxford. 
The church is built in the early Evglish 
style. It consists of a nave, two aisles, 
chancel, and a capacious gallery at the 
west end, Externally there is a neat 
campanile turret at the west end, contain- 
ing two bells, The cost of building, when 
complete in all its details, will be about 
3000/4. The sittings are all open, and ac- 
commodate about 800 persons. The roof 
is open, and the general effect is ener end 
chaste and pleasing. The pulpit, whic 


is of white stone, is in accordance with the 

neral character of the church. There 
s no burial-ground attached to the build- 
ing, but a portion of ground is to be set 
apart near the site of Osney Abbey for 
this purpose. The Bishop was attended 
by the chancellor of the diocese, the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, and his lordship’s 
chaplains. 

ConFIRMATION OF Mr. NEwMAN.—On 
Saturday, Nov. Ist, being All Saints’ Day, 
Mr. Newman received the sacrament of 
confirmation in the chapel of Oscott Co]- 
lege, at the hands of Dr. Wiseman, Coad- 
jutor Bishop of the Midland District. Mr. 
Oakeley, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Walker, 
who have lately been received into the 
Roman-catholic church, received con- 
— at the same time.—Morning 

ost. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Daw ry.—The parish church of this 
place, which has been rebuilt, was conse- 
crated on the 23rd ult., by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. The church is a hand- 
some structure in the perpendicular style 
of architecture. A numerous body of the 
neighbouring clergy and gentry were pre- 
sent on the occasion: the prayers were 
read by the Rev. J. Wood, the incumbent 
of the parish ; and after a sermon by the 
Bishop, the sum of 72/. was collected in 
aid of the building fund. On the follow- 
ing day his lordship proceeded to conse- 
crate the church just completed in the new 
ecclesiastical district of Little Dawley ; the 
prayers were read by the Rev. J. Morris, 
the minister of the district, and after a ser- 
mon by the Bishop, the sum of 58/. 3s. was 
collected towards the expenses. This 
church, completed under the unfavourable 
circumstances of a district remarkable for 
its poverty, and of the parish church being 
then in course of erection, was commenced 
but seven monthsago. By means of penny 
subscriptions from the poorer inhabitants, 
and the liberal donation of others, assisted 
by large grants from the Church Building 
Societies, a neat church in the Norman 
style has been erected, capable of accom- 
modating 507 persons, the whole of the 
sittings being ea The parish of Daw- 
ley contains nearly 9000 inhabitants, prin- 
cipally colliers and miners. It may fur- 
nish cause for gratitude, that within a 

ear and a half two churches should have 
n built, furnishing additional church 
room for upwards of 900 persons. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Batu anp Diocesan Socte- 
TIES.— The general meeting of the Socie- 
ties was held on Thursday, 23rd ult., in 
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the Town-hall ,Wells. Divine service had 
previously been performed in the cathedral 
and a sermon preached by the Rev. Pre- 
centor Pinder, from Psalm cx. 1—3. 


WILTSHIRE. 


At the last quarterly meeting of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Building As- 
sociation no new applications came before 
the Committee, and the business was 
therefore confined to ordering the pay- 
ment of the following grants which had 
been previously voted :— 200/ for All 
Saints, Dorchester; 200/. for Broadtown, 
Wilts ; and 100/. for Combe Bissett, near 
Salisbury. 

St. Mary, TARRANT-GUNVILLE.—On 
Thursday, the 2nd October, this parish 
church, near Blandford, which, with the 
exception of the tower, has been rebuilt 
on an enlarged plan, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

The new church at Woodford has been 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese. The old church of Woodford 

All Saints’) was in a very dilapidated con- 

ition—too much so to admit of repair. 
It was determined, therefore, to take the 
whole down, (with the exception of the 
tower, which is of a more recent date,) and 
with the assistance of Giles Loder, Esq., 
the lay impropriator, who contributed 
handsomely as proprietor of the Heale 
estate ; the Lord Bishop, who is lord of 
the manor of principal part of the parish ; 
the Duke of Hamilton, who is lord far- 
mer ; a very handsome parish rate ; grants 
from the societies, and numerous subscrip- 
tions from the neighbouring gentry—a 
new and beautiful fabric has been erected, 

school 
which was established rather more than 
two years ago at Marlborough for the 
education of “sons of clergymen and 
others,” has received a charter of incor- 
poration, under the title of “ Marlborough 
College.” ‘The charter, which is of con- 
siderable length, provides, among other 
things, that the Archbishop of Canterbur 
shall be a visitor of the said college, wit 
authority to do all such things as pertain 
to visitors ; that the said archbishop, the 
Bishop of London, and the bishop of the 
diocese in which the college is situate, 
shall be perpetual governors ; and that of 
the other life governors (who must be 
donors of at least £100 each) an equal 
number of clergymen and laymen (being 
members of the Church of England) shall 
be elected to compose a council, of whom 
the bishop of the diocese is to be presi- 
dent, and who are to appoint the master 
and other officers, and have the general 


management of the affairs of the college, 
with power to receive exhibitions, gifts, 
&c, &c. ; and to hold lands not exceeding 
the annual value of five thousand pounds, 
besides all such buildings and lands as 
are now occupied for the immediate use 
of the coliege. There is also the power 
reserved to change the site of the college 
and its name, under certain restrictions. 
The charter further provides, that the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, as 
taught and held by the anited Church of 
England and Ireland, and the various 
branches of literature and science, shall 
be taught in the said college, under the 
superintendence of a member of Oxford 
or Cambridge, who shall be styled the 
“ Masters of Marlborough College,” as- 
sisted by such masters, professors, tutors, 
chaplain, &c., as the council may appoint, 
Two-thirds of the pupils of the college 
are to be always the sons of clergymen, 
and for such pupils the charges are to be 
two-fifths less than for the sons of laymen, 
The present number of pupils is 270 ; 
but buildings are in progress with the 
view of increasing the number ultimately 
to 500. 


YORKSHIRE, 


New Cuurcnu at Mitn’s 
HvuppERsFIELD.—On Wednesday last, 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon consecrated the 
new church of St. Luke the Evangelist, 
at Miln’s Bridge, near Huddersfield. 
This elegant little structure is a pretty 
specimen of Norman architecture, from 
the design of Wm. Wallen, Esq., archi- 
tect, Huddersfield, and is calculated to 
contain 602 persons. It is built on ground 
liberally presented by Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe, Bart. by whom also an acre of 
ground has been given as a grave-yard, 
and an equal area for a parsonage-house 
and grounds. The building fund was 
raised mainly from the family of Joseph 
Armitage, Esq., of Miln’s Bridge House, 
by one member of which (Miss Armitage, 
of Honley) £1000 was most munificently 
subscribed. ‘The whole cost is about 
£2,500. 

Huit.—The new church of St. Stephen, 
with a burial-ground attached, was conse- 
crated by the awe Bishop of Chester, on 
the 22nd Sept. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. John Deck, MA. who is the first 
incumbent of the church. The bishop 
preached a sermon from Psalm iv, 11, 
“The Lord is in his holy temple.” The 
sentences of the Offertory were read by 
Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce, durin 
which a collection was made, whic 
amounted to 42/, 
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Active exertions have been commenced 
towards constituting the charch and dis- 
trict of St. Paul’s, in the town of Leeds, a 
separate parish, under the Leeds vicarage 
act. The church of St. Paul's contains 
accommodation for 1175 persons ; and the 
district marked out for the future parish 
comprises a population, according to the 
census of 1841, of 4936 souls, since in- 
creased to upwards of 5000, Itis caleu- 
lated that about two-thirds of this number 
belong to the humbler classes, and are em- 
ployed in manufactures. Yet, notwith- 
standing the large number of poor, there 
are no free sittings in the church. The 
pews in St. Paul’s are private property, 
and are subject to certain charges for the 
stipend of the minister, the salary of the 
organist, and the expenses of Divine ser- 
vice. There is no house of residence pro- 
vided for the incumbent. The conditions 
to he complied with, before St. Paul’s can 
be constituted a parish, are two in number; 
first, that the nave of the church, or nine- 
teen-twentieths thereof, shall be free ; and 
secondly, that a parsonage-house shall 
be acquired, or the means of providing 
it secured. The descendants of the Rev. 
Miles Atkinson, the founder of the church, 
with a view to aid in the contemplated 
object, offered the whole of their pews, 
sixty-nine in number, for sale, at the re- 
muneration of 1672 Their offer was 
readily accepted. The purchase money 
was contributed through the munificence 
of William Gott, Esq.; and the pews, 
which form nearly one-half of the entire 
number in the nave, have been conveyed 


to William Gott, . Wm. Hey, a 
John Heaton, George 
(warden of St. Paul’s,) and John Young, 
Esq., in trust for the purposes of Dr. 
Hook’s Act. In addition to this, several 
of the proprietors of the remaining pews 
in the nave have promised to give their 
pews. The enfranchisement of the nave 
will be equivalent to the erection of a new 
cbureh with free sittings for 700 or 800. 
Collections in aid of the above object were 
made in St. Paul's Church, on Sunday, 
26th October. The sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Hook, and the Rev. W. 
Dodsworth, M.A. The collections, ex- 
clusive of a pew = on the occasion, 
amounted to 177/. 4s. 6d. During the 
week about twenty pews were offered asa 
voluntary gift; and several donations of 
100/. and 200/. each have been promised. 
A grant of 200/. for a parsonage has been 
made by the Ripon Diocesan Church 
Building Society. 


Thursday, Oc- 
tober 23rd, the Lord Bishop of Llandaff 
consecrated a neat Gothic chapel at 
Whitebrook, in the parish of Landogo. 
It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
affords room for 250 persons. Prayers 
were read by the Rev. Thomas Langley, 
the incumbent of the parish, and the ser- 
mon preached by the bishop; after which 
a liberal collection was made at the offer- 
tory. There was a large attendance of 
the clergy and neighbouring gentry on 
the occasion. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT has requested the editor to submit a practical question to his 
readers—namely, What is the duty of Godfathers and Godmothers, in the case of 
children, whose parents have left the church, and become Roman Catholics? The 
question is certainly deserving of consideration. 


